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The Dispersal of M. S. NYE Herd 


Holsteins of Distinguished Quality 


MAY 12, 1917 
At the Farm, PREBLE, Cortland County, N. Y. 


The entire herd (except the herd sires) to be sold at public auction. 
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Breeders who are looking them over from day 
this will be the greatest individuality sale ever held. 


We will offer at this time: 
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Three Daughters of a 25.50-lb. Cow 
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Cornucopia Sadie Vale 
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1 Granddaughter of King Korndyke 
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Greenhouse 40x60 erected for The Dorval Nurseries, Dorval, near Montreal, Canada. 


Multiplying The Multiplication Table 
With a Greenhouse 


ye DON’T you start a little 
nursery in connection with 

your farm? 

There is money in it. 

It’s a fascinating business. 

Have in mind this very min- 
ute, a number of keen chaps (one 
a minister) who started only a 
few years ago with an acre or so 
of shrubs, who are carrying a 
check book in their hip pocket 
instead of a bunch of jingley 
keys. 

With some good sturdy parent 


stock, you can with the aid of a 
greenhouse, make cuttings and 
propogate at a rapid pace. 

One plant often gives twenty- 
five cuttings. 

It has multiplying the multi- 
plication table beaten forty ways. 

When you are not using the 
greenhouse for propogating, 
grow a crop of cut flowers and 
have that much velvet. 

Think it over. ‘ 

Let us send you our Handy 
Hand Book No. 508. 


Jord, @Burnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and 


Conservatories 


SALES OFFICES} 


NEW YORK 
42nd St. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Widener Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
tookery Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Swetland Bldg. 


Royal Bank 


BOSTON 
Tremont Bldg. 
TORONTO 
Bldg. 


ROCHESTER 

Granite Bldg. 
MONTREAL 

Transportation Bldg. 


FACTORIES 


Irvington, N. Y. St 


. Catharines, Canada. 


Des Plaines, Ill. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE. 


All records for butterfat production in 365 days, not only Hol- 
stein-Friesian but those of all other breeds, were broken in 1915 by the 
registered purebred Holstein cow, Duchess Skylark Ormsby 124,514, 
when she produced 27,761 pounds of milk containing 1,205.09 pounds of 
butterfat. The test was made under the supervision of the Minnesota 
Agricultural College, thirteen different supervisors being employed. 
‘This wonderful cow freshened at the age of 3 years and 3 days. Hol- 
‘stein cows as a rule milk longer and produce much larger quantities of 
‘milk than any other breed, a fact that has made them the choice of 
progressive dairymen everywhere. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Secretary Box 196 BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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Swamplands can be reclaimed and made profitable by intelligent fertilization. 
They will produce good corn, onions, potatoes and hay. Their productiveness is 
not only increased, but maintained 


vis POTASH oo tem 


Use 100 to 200 pounds of Muriate per acre for corn, and the same amount of 
Sulphate for onions, potatoes or celery. Drill in 75 pounds of Kainit with seed 
to drive away root-lice or cut-worms. 

Send for FREE literature on this interesting subject. 


KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
ick Block Atlanta, Empire Bldg. New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
animes San Francisco, 26 California Street 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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BRANDED COMMERCIAL 
MIXED FEEDS 


SAFEGUARD FEEDERS’ INTERESTS 


The New York State Feed Laws and good business sense insure abso- 
lute uniformity in the analysis of branded commercial mixed feeds. Every 
manufacturer in order to sell his feed in New York must guarantee the 
analysis and ingredients of his commercial mixed feeds. The reports of 
thousands of samples taken up by the State Inspectors and analyzed by 
State Chemists show that commercial mixed feeds are decidedly uniform in 
mixture and analysis. 


There is no assurance as to uniformity in quality of unmixed feed stuffs— 
there are many different grades of cottonseed meal, distillers’ grains, gluten 
feed, brewers’ grains, etc., but a standard cémmercial mixed feed made by 
a reputable feed manufacturer is uniform in analysis, and always represents 
a definite amount of nutrients to the buyer. 


HIGH WAR PRICES tons of feed stuffs, whose feeding 


values a few years ago were not 


Emphasize the importance to the appreciated. 


feeders of buying standard commer- 
cial mixed feeds whose uniformity is SCHUMACHER FEED 
assured in place of purchasing un- 
mixed feed materials of uncertain 
feeding value. 


Is always uniform in quality. It 
is the same year in and year out, 
and has been so for almost a half 
century. Schumacher Feed -is the 
world’s greatest carbohydrate mix- 
ture for fresh cows, dry cows, young 
stock, horses and hogs. Practically 
a big boon to feeders, making avail- all feed dealers handle Schumacher 
able for feeding purposes millions of Feed; if yours does not write us. 


The conserving of the various feed 
materials by leading feed manu- 
facturers in the country is proving 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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oe Hundreds of dairymen report a gain of two quarts of 
RS milk per day from each cow because they use International 
#" Special Dairy Feed. Figure out what this would_mean 
from your herd. And remember that International Special 
Dairy Feed costs less to feed than home-grown grains. 


There is not a single month of the year when 


International Special Dairy Feed 


cannot be fed with profit. It is an ideal all-year-’round ready grain ration. 


Milk Means Money. More milk means more money for you. And the surest 

way of getting the most milk at the lowest cost is to feed your herd Inter- 

national Special Dairy Feed. Some of the country’s foremost dairymen have 

proved this to be a fact. 

Goto Your Dealer. Try one ton—the result will be so good you will never again 

be without International Special Dairy Feed. Be sure you get International. 
Manufactured Only By 


International Sugar Feed Company 
Minneapolis.Minn. Mills At Minneapolis & Memphis 
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“YARD ROTATION” 


Yard Rotation doubles the pleasure of poultry raising. It 

permits the quick changing of yards without digging, and 

without heavy tools. Yard Rotation becomes a practical 

‘A science when “BUFFALO” Portable Poultry Runways are 

_@ used. Adopted by poultry, rabbit and dog fanciers. Just 
“ BUFFALO” as practical on large farm as back yard plot. 

Portable Poultry Run- 


































ways are now in use by aa 
many fanciers who ap- ° 4 y) 
th anassenaion. What Can Be Done With Arcus 


sure and profit derived 

from a plan that per SIX SECTIONS 

mits yard rotation, and 

keeps the birds work 

oe The sketches illustrate four changes 
the old yard. Most Which may be worked out with six sec- 
practical plan ever de- tions around a small poultry house. Any 
vise: or DacK-yard gar. ~~ ; > . 
dens—but equally ser. OC of these arrangements is secured in 


vicable on large farms @ few moments just by quickly and eas- 


oie enemas ee ily re-setting the sections. You then 
inka cate : ; 

ig ies aoe. havea chick-tight, neat, durable fence— 
erected by pressing in- but subject to any change you wish to 
to the ground. Very make 

durable. Attractive. No P 

large tools or staples 

required. Write for a 


copy of Booklet 67-E on BUFFALO WIRE WORKS COMPANY 


- BU toa ad * Portable 
encing System—it’s 
ion ce ceeaea tae 479 Terrace ( Formerly Scheeler’s Sons ) Buffalo, N. Y. 
helpful suggestions, 
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The Agricultural 
Student 


after leaving college often desires reference books, 
supplies, etc., for continuing his work. We issue a 
complete list of standard, required and reference 
books on all Ag. subjects and carry on hand near- 
ly every one, as well as poultry knives, dairy suits, 
etc. These are all easily mailed. Prices and lists 
will be sent upon request to 


The Corner Bookstores 


Agriculture-Home Economics 


Two Year Courses for Young People Who Cannot Go to College and who desire a 
thoroughly practical training to prepare them for farm life in all its branches. 
NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, AT MORRISVILLE, N. Y. 


which offers a thoroughly practical training to boys and girls who cannot go to college. 
The graduates of the school are successful at home and in responsible positions. 


Agriculture Tuition is Free Home Economics 
The school offers two year and to residents of New York. En- Two year and short winter 
short winter courses in general trance requirements: 16 years courses in domestic science 
agriculture, dairying, poultry, of age and completion of the and art. Year trades courses in 
husbandry and horticulture. 8th grade. dressmaking and millinery. 


Best equipment; Large Farm; Excellent Athletic Teams; Wholesome Environment. 


For Catalog and Information write F. G. HEYLAR, Director, Morrisville, N. Y. 


Some of the Farm Buildings 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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THERE ARE BOOKS 
NEEDED YET 







If you are going to take up practical work 
in farming or gardening, you will be wise 
in having a few books covering the sub- 
ject. Perhaps you have had some success 
in this line already, but all of us can learn 
more. Our Agricultural booklet gives the 
better books. 


TAKE EXERCISE TO KEEP 


HEALTHY 











What will you do for exercise this Spring 
and Summer? Will you take walks or 
will you play tennis or baseball? Any of 
these will bring results. The Co-op. can 
be of service to you in whatever you take 
up. We shall be glad to help you. 


CORNELL CO-OP. 


MORRILL HALL 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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We dedicate this issue to a man 
Wha laid foundations to outlast our days--- 
Firm-grounded, strong and simple. If we can, 
Let us be strong and simple in our praise. 


What ward of greeting may the young man send 
Who never knew his presence, shared his mirth? 
---We think of him as of a tested friend, 

And honor him for what his work is worth. 



















































The Grand Old Man and the Good Old Days 


A Symposium of Roberts Night, held in Roberts Assembly on the evening of 





Thursday, March 15, a brief account of which appeared in the Campus Notes of 


the April issue, with promise of a “full account” at this time and _ place. 


We 


supplied the speakers of the evening with outlined notes, taken as they spoke, 
and they have rewritten their speeches for this Roberts Issue. 


ACTING DEAN A. R. MANN opened 


the meeting, saying: 


HIS Assembly is held to pay 
a tribute to the first Dean and 

Director of the College of Agri- 
culture, Isaac Phillips Roberts, the man 
through whose vision and untiring en- 
ergy the foundations of this institution 
were laid. Anyone who knew Pro- 
fessor Roberts as he labored here de- 
lights to do him honor. The great de- 
velopment of the College came after he 
had retired from the headship. But the 
growth was possible because he had 
laid the foundations well. He was a 
pioneer in an unpopular and an un- 
organized cause, and he had to make 
his way in the face of prejudice, criti- 
cism, and doubt: for agriculture was not 
enthusiastically welcomed into the so- 
ciety of college subjects. He had to 
block out the field of agriculture as a 
college subject—to discover its scope 
and content, to gather and organize the 
subject-mater, to seek the scientific 
basis. When the history of this Col- 
lege of Agriculture is written Professor 
Roberts will be deserving of a large 
place. The farmers and the agricultural 
interests of the state are permanently 
his debtors. 

Professor Roberts was a virile, en- 
thusiastic, practical teacher of practical 
agriculture. He knew the farm and the 
farmer, and what both needed in order 
to make greater headway; so he stressed 
the practical phases of his subject, but 
he was none the less scientific. Pro- 
fessor Roberts is remembered by his 
former students and associates equally 
well for the strong moral and religious 
note which ran through all his teaching 
and is now preserved in his writings. 


To-night in his age but in health and 
strength he resides in a far off state. 
He has sent us a message to be read 
which is well chosen because it reveals 
the character of the man. 


The Message* 


HIS is dedicated to young farmers 
- of America. I am well acquainted 

with you all, though you are not 
acquainted with me, and being acquaint- 
ed and older than you are, I cannot 
forbear entering into a familiar chat. 
I know your thots, your toils, your 
sorrows and discouragements; your as- 
pirations hopes and joys. I know too 
what fiber, patience and endurance 
farm work gives the boys who make the 
most of what an outdoor life with nature 
has offered. I know how it is in August, 
under the peak of the barn roof, how 
large the forkfulls are that the stalwart 
pitcher thrusts into the only hole where 
light and air can enter. I know how 
high the thistles grow, and how far the 
rows of corn stretch out. I know too 
the freedom, fun and work of the old 
farm that makes one expand, enjoy and 
grow, and leave no bitter memories. I 
know you well, my boy—how green and 
brown you feel when you come to the 
noisy city, and how you would like to be 
free and cool again. * * * 

All are greatly interested in you, my 
boy! We cannot see how to get along 
without you, yet no one cares very much 
where you were born, where you live or 
how you start, how you climb or what 
you do, so long as you do right and lead 
a successful life. The world cares how 
you work, and it is interested in the 
progress of civilization. It asks that 
every one of you start from just where 


*Being passages, indicated by telegram from The Fertility of the Land and The Auto- 


biography of a Farm Boy. 

















ROBERTS NIGHT 





“IN AGE BUT IN HEALTH AND STRENGTH” 


Professor Roberts on his son’s ranch in California in 1908 


you are, without grumbling, and with 
courage and climb faithfully, honestly 
and in harmony with nature’s modes of 
action, and the bars that guard the 
wealth of the soil and the accumulation 
of man’s toil will then fly back at your 
bidding. But wealth should be sought 
not for the pleasure of securing and 
possessing it, but as means to higher 
ends. When rightly used it relieves its 
possessor from a too severe struggle for 
mere existence, and gives time and op- 
portunity for acquiring useful and 
pleasurable knowledge, which in turn 
naturally leads to a fuller comprehension 
of the real and enduring _ verities 
which, tho unseen by the natural eye, 
are all that remain at the close of life. 
Financial reserves and mental training 
are the two great stepping stones by 
which mankind may reach a_ higher 
plane of existance. On this higher 
plane the environment is so broad and 
grand, the air so pure and thoughts so 
lofty that all work, however menial, 





becomes inspiring, and study, however 
hard, is pleasant and enobling. * * 

And still the ink flows freely from 
my pen, but rather than weary you I 
leave it to your imagination. I have left 
much unsaid, for my life has touched 
many that are still living, and there are 
some things too personally sacred to be 
put into print; but otherwise I have 
written with the frankness of youth and 
with cordial good will. Before you have 
finished these pages I hope you will have 
become my friend and so I invite you 
to come and see me in this my adopted 
country. 


From earth’s wide circling bounds, 
From ocean’s farthest shore, 

Come memories ever sweet 

Of friends I’ve met of yore. 

Life still flows smoothly on, 

The days all pleasant run, 

As through the Golden Gate 

I watch the Westering Sun. 
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PROFESSOR H. H. WING spoke in 
reminiscence of Professor Roberts and 
“Agriculture 1’’: 


N an occasion of this kind, one can 
O searcely refrain from dropping 

into reminiscences. Perhaps it is 
thru reminiscences that we may get the 
varied prospective that is necessary to 
give us a correct estimation of the man 
in whose honor we have gathered to- 
gether to-night. My own association 
with Professor Roberts began soon 
after my entrance as a freshman in 
1877 when he had been at Cornell about 
four years. In those days when the 
student body was small we were for- 
tunate in having not only the acquaint- 
anceship but the friendship of our 
teachers, a condition that is sadly lack- 
ing in these days and which none can 
regret more than myself. In 1888 
after seven years of absence, I returned 
to the University to fill the newly creat- 
ed positon of Deputy Director and Sec- 
retary of the Experiment Station and 
was thrown into constant and intimate 
association with Professor Roberts, a 
relation that continued until his retire- 
ment in 1903. I thus knew him inti- 
mately thru the greater part of his life 
as a teacher and administrator, and my 
respect and friendship for him grew 
and strengthened until now I hold him 
in my regard in a paternal relation sec- 
ond only to my own father. 


Of all things that dwell in my mind 
as pertaining to Professor Roberts, none 
are recalled with more pleasure than 
those connected with the course in 
“Practical Agriculture’”’ which was given 
each year to the senior class. This 
course of five lectures a week and two 
afternoon practicums covered, and not so 
badly either, what is now comprised in 
the Departments of farm crops, farm 
management, farm practice, rural econ- 
omy, domestic economy, soil technology, 
rural engineering, animal husbandry, 
poultry husbandry, and dairy industry, 
to say nothing of side excursions into 
moral philosophy, citizenship, finance 
and even the matter of the choice of a 
wife. Our class was a large one for the 
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time (the “immortal eight’ graduated 
in 1881’) and there were perhaps ten 
or a dozen taking instruction in “prac- 
tical agriculture.’”’ The class room was 
a small room in Morrill Hall (the north- 
east quarter of Davy Hoy’s present of- 
fice) and the relation of professor and 
student was familiar and fraternal but 
always dignified and earnest. Dean 
Mann has shown you by his reading 
from Professor Robert’s written words 
that there was a poetic vein in his nat- 
ure. This was impressed upon us when 
we were told in one of the early lec- 
tures that “cultivation is the art of so 
stirring the particles of soil with the 
plow and harrow that the myriad mouths 
have stored up the fertility of the ages 
are set wide agape while the tiny root- 
lets filch from their stony teeth the 
golden setting.”” Another aphorism not 
so poetical perhaps but as vividly re- 
membered was this: apropos of sheep 
husbandry, “Keep up an eternal war- 
fare against dogs. Put a stray dog out 
of the way at every opportunity, but do 
it very quietly. Don’t even let your 
wife know about it.” 

Professor Roberts had a great intoler- 
ance of the pleasant custom then as 
now prevalent, known as leg-pulling. 
Our class contained a certain suave in- 
dividual somewhat inclined to this prac- 
tice. He was known to have no great 
fondness for farm matters or intimate 
acquaintance with them and in fact was 





As He Looked Then 














ROBERTS NIGHT 





The Ag College in the “Good Old Days” 


seldom seen east of central avenue. On 
one occasion in the presence of the rest, 
he approached the professor and solici- 
tously inquired as to the prospects for 
an abundant fruit crop. The professor 
regarded him for a few moments with 
that characteristic quizzical smile that 
can almost be seen in the portrait above 
our heads and said—‘‘Mr. Blank, do 
you mean to say that you have four 
years in Cornell University and can’t 
locate every apple in the University 
orchard before this time every fall.’ 
All who knew Professor Roberts re- 
gard his shrewd native practical com- 
mon sense as one of the most prominent 
traits of his character. An _ instance 
when he allowed this to fail him is the 
basis of a closing reminiscence. A 
small but fruitful orchard of Tompkins 
County Kings occupied the present site 


of Lincoln Hall. One year the fruit 
was especially fine and abundant and 
the professor engaged half a dozen stu- 
dents at ten cents an hour one Satur- 
day afternoon to harvest the crop. The 
task was not completed until night fall 
when the professor said—‘‘Well, boys, 
you have worked hard and as I think the 
apples will be all right here till Monday 
we won’t take them in to-night.” The 
apples were left in piles on the ground. 
Needless to say that night they all dis- 
appeared. It was industriously circu- 
lated about the place that townies from 
West Hill had stolen them. The apples 
really went up into dormitories of 
White Hall largely occupied by self- 
supporting students many of whom 
boarded themselves and the apples made 
a most welcome addition to the menu. 
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PROFESSOR G. W. CAVANAUGH 
emphasized the practical genius and 
Lincoln-like humaness of the man: 


ERHAPS I can give you no better 
P insight into the character and 

practical genius of Professor Rob- 
erts than by telling three simple anec- 
dotes which seem to me characteristic. 
I began to know him in the years ’92 
and ’93, when I took work under him 
and later continued in contact with 
him as an experiment station assistant. 


In those days the affairs of the Col- 
lege were exceedingly troublous. The 
type of work which it sought to do was 
not as generally accepted and _  ap- 
plauded as it is today; there were many 
antagonisms to combat, and the prob- 
lem of finances, which still persists, was 
then much more acute. As dean and 
director, Professor Roberts often had 
his hands, and head, full of perplexi- 
ties. At such times he was likely to 
become impatient at the intrusion of 
the petty details so often thrust upon 
him. 

I remember in particular one occasion 
when he was wrestling with such a 
problem, particularly acute and having, 
as usual, to do with appropriations, 
when there came into his office a cer- 
tain man with a particularly petty 
complaint having to do, as usual, with 
some phase of departmental routine. 


“Let me tell you a little story,” said 
Professor Roberts. “In the Louvre Art 
Galley, in Paris, a gentleman and his 
wife—middle-aged, apparently well-to- 
do—were sitting before a magnificient 
picture, silently admiring it. They had 
been sitting there for some time without 
saying a word. Then in came two 
youngsters; flappant, irrepressible and 
irresponsible. They pranced up close 
to the picture and examined it for a 
fleeting moment; then one of them sud- 
denly pointed to a place in the corner 
near the frame and exclaimed scorn- 
fully, “Huh! look at that flyspeck!” 

His scientific work was marked with 
the same evidence of common sense and 
realization of values. I remember when 


he was preparing his book The Fertility 
of the Land he had to attack the problem 
as to whether all of the material in the 
leaves is lost to the decidious tree. He 
had the leaves of an old apple tree 
analyzed; then he had the tree cut 
down and analyzed the sawdust—a 
common-sense, scientific method of get- 
ting at his facts. 


His practical grasp on all things hav- 
ing to do with agriculture was astonish- 
ing. I recall one case in which one of 
the state milk inspectors sent in for 
analysis a sample which seemed to show 
a clear case of watered milk. When I 
so reported it, however, word came 
back to the effect that I didn’t know 
what I was talking about. Sure of my 





“I took my results to Professor Caldwell’’ 


results, I took them to Professor Cald- 
well, after whom Caldwell Hall is named. 
He went over them carefully, as a chem- 
ist, and told me that my method, at least, 
was all right. Then I took them to Pro- 
fessor Roberts. He glanced thru them 
rapidly—I am sure he took no more than 
fifteen seconds at the most—and handed 
them back to me with—‘‘That cow had 
a fever.”’ Further investigations com- 
pletely checked with his diagnosis. 
There had been some trouble on the 
farm and they had omitted the night’s 
milking. 
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PROFESSOR J. H. COMSTOCK took 
for his theme the early days of the 
College and the part Professor Roberts 
played in the building: 


REGARD it as a privilege to do honor 
| to our friend Professor Roberts, 

whom I regard as the intellectual 
founder of this College. It was with 
his advent that the systematic develop- 
ment began that has resulted in the 
present highly efficient institution. 

Professor Wing and Professor Cava- 
naugh have spoken of Professor Rob- 
erts’ personal charactistics; I will speak 
chiefly of the conditions here when he 
came to Cornell. 

Before he came there had been a di- 
rector of the farm for two years; then 
for one year the agricultural interests 
of the University were in charge of a 
practical farmer, from a_ neighbouring 
town, who acted as foreman of the farm. 
He was followed by an assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture who served two 
years. The gentleman who held this 
position had been connected with an 
agricultural school in Ireland, but he 
apparently knew little of the needs of 
American agriculture, and the chief re- 
sult of his administration was the old 
South Barn, a structure that was re- 
markable but not for its excellence. 

In the following year (1873-74), Pro- 
fessor Roberts came as assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture and began the 
great work that he accomplished here. 
During that same year an instructor in 
economic entomology was appointed. 
These two officers, one assistant pro- 
fessor, and one instructor were the only 
representatives of all the departments 
that are now housed in the buildings of 
the College of Agriculture, excepting 
botany. 

It is true that the subject of. agri- 
cultural chemistry was well cared for 
from the first by Doctor Caldwell; and 
that Professor Prentiss had the title of 
professor of botany, horticulture and 
arboriculture. But Professor Prentiss 
was really professor of botany; the re- 
mainder of his title was for advertising 
purposes. Serious work in horticulture 
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began later, with the appointment of 
Lazenby as instructor in horticulture; 
and arboriculture had to wait for the 
establishment of our College of Forestry. 

As to the physical equipment, I be- 
lieve Professor Rice will tell you some- 
thing of it. But I will state one fact 
that will serve to illustrate the smallness 
of that equipment. Our largest audi- 
torium was what was then known as 
Library Hall. This hall is in the Cor- 
nell Library Building in Ithaca, and 
is the room now occupied by the Happy 
Hour moving picture theatre. It was 
there that the lectures of our eminent 
non-resident professors—Curtis, Lowell, 
Bayard Taylor and others—were given, 
and there that our commencement exer- 
cises were held. Professor Stone and I 
graduated from that stage. 

At this time there were 509 students 
in the University; of these only 7 were 
registered in agriculture, but it was a 
strong class in agriculture, for it con- 
tained Stone and Lazenby. 

It is evident that the trustees of the 
University were still looking for a man 
fit to be made the professor of agri- 
culture, for in the Register of that year 
the title is listed, but with a blank be- 
fore it. It is also evident that the board 
concluded before the year had passed 
that they had found the man; for Assist- 
ant Professor Roberts was made pro- 
fessor of agriculture at the end of his 
first year of service. 

What Professor Roberts accomplished 
in building up this College of Agri- 
culture was done in spite of many ob- 
stacles and discouragements, both here 
and thruout the state. But from the 
beginning he had a strong supporter in 
President White, who is still one of the 
best friends of the College. 

Professor Roberts was eminently 
practical, and those who had the good 
fortune to listen to his lectures were 
greatly impressed with this fact. He 
did much to improve conditions of farm- 
ing. I remember well the campaign that 
he waged for the conservation of stable 
manure in the days when the common 
practice was to store manure under the 


eaves of barns, where the soluble part 
was leached away. Another of his cam- 
paigns was against the practice of grow- 
ing sowed corn and feeding it in a very 
immature state to stock in the autumn; 
he showed by chemical analysis that this 
kind of fodder was, as he expressed it, 
“chiefly wood and water.” It was in 
this connection that he made the often 
quoted axiom “The worst weed in corn 
is corn.” It was largely due to his ef- 
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THE THREE DEANS 


This 
taken in 
1914, at 
California. 


picture was 
September, 
Berkeley, 
The occa- 
sion was a dinner ten- 
dered by Cornell men 
of California to Doc- 
tor L. H. Bailey. The 
picture shows Cornell’s 
first two deans in Agri- 
culture and T. F. Hunt, 
formerly professor of 
Cornell 


and now dean of the 


agronomy at 


College of Agriculture 
of the University of 
California. 

Courtesy J. B. Lyon 
& Co. The | 
Autobiography of a 


publishers 


Farm Boy. 


forts that farmers came to feed more 
mature corn to their stock in_ the 
autumn. 

Another of his axioms is this: “One of 
the most important elements in success- 
ful agriculture is timeliness.” 

I would that I had time to speak of 
him as a neighbor and friend, of his in- 
terests in civic matters, and of his devo- 
tion to his students, but I have already 
exceeded the time assigned to me. 










































PROFESSOR J. L. STONE followed 


in a like line of thot and appreication: 


fall of 1870. Professor Roberts came 

in 1873 or at the beginning of my 
senior year. Professor Comstock has 
told of the small number of students 
enrolled in those days in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (There were no 
separate colleges then.) While the 
number registered as agricultural stu- 
dents was small, our classes were aug- 
mented by a somewhat larger number 
registered as “optional students.’”’ These 
corresponded closely to the present-day 
“specials.”” My instruction under Pro- 
fessor Roberts consisted of the course 
of lectures and the walks on the farm 
that he gave during his first year at 
Cornell. It may be well to call attention 
to the fact that Professor Roberts was 
not a college-bred man. His schooling 
consisted of what was to be had in the 
common schools and acadamies of his 
day. During his young manhood he 
worked at farming or carpentering dur- 
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ing the summers and taught school dur- 
ing the winters. 


At about 33 years of age he was 
farming in Iowa not many miles from 
the new agricultural college at Ames. 
His farming was of such a character 
that it could be seen from the road that 
here was a man who “could do things.” 
The superintendent of the college farm 
resigned and young Roberts reluctantly 
accepted the place. His success in grow- 
ing crops, and especially in clearing up 
the rubbish about the college campus 
and the neglected places on the farm, 
soon attracted attention. The professor 
of agriculture was called elsewhere and 
Roberts was asked to tell the boys “how 
he did it.”” His teaching was chiefly 
walking and talking with the students on 


the farm. After two or three years of 
this experience he came to Cornell. 
Professor Roberts’ predecessor had 


likened an agricultural education to a 
wheel. The common school subjects 
constituted the hub; the several natural 
sciences the spokes; and the professor 





Professor with a Class in the Field 
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of agriculture was expected to put on 
the rim. And in those days one man 
taught nearly the whole of applied agri- 
culture. Furthermore, in that day, 
there was no organized body of technical 
agricultural teaching. There were no 
text-books. Morton’s Cyclopedia of Ag- 
riculture, an English work, was in the 
library. Flint had written a book on 
grasses. Johnson’s How Crops Grow and 
How Crops Feed came out about this 
time. 

Under these conditions, Professor 
Roberts tackled the job of putting the 
rim on the agricultural wheel; not one 
section of it as would happen today, but 
practically the whole rim as—crops, 
soils, animals and machinery—and he 
made an eminent success of it. The 
wonder is that a man of moderate educa- 
tion, with no technical training, could 
absorb the output of rapidly-developing 
agricultural science and adapt it so 
thoroly to the practice of farming. 
When the history of American agri- 
culture is written, Professor Roberts 
and a few other pioneers will stand forth 
as an important connecting link between 
the old empirical agricultural practice 
and the newer practice that is based on 
the results of scientific experimentation. 

His quickness of thot was unusual. 
One of my earliest impressions of him 
was that he jumped at conclusions. It 
did not seem possible to me that he 
could have looked on all sides of a ques- 
tion before announcing his decision. I 
had to admit, however, that if he did 
jump at conclusions he jumped might, 
straight. He was quick and shrewd in 
adapting himself to circumstances. Aft- 
er I returned to the College to engage 
in extension work I heard many interest- 
ing stories from the farmers of the 
State regarding him. At Owego an old 
farmer told me of a meeting held in a 
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church which Professor Roberts ad- 
dressed. At that time churches were 
not so freely opened to agricultural 
meetings as they are today. When in- 
troduced Professor Roberts took the 
platform, opened the Bible and said, 
“You will find the text in Luke, 13th 
chapter and 8th verse—the last clause 
of the verse—‘Dig about it and dung 
it.” And the old farmer said _ he 
preached them a powerful sermon on 
the need of culture and fertility. 

As a story teller he was exceptional, 
and he rarely lectured without giving his 
audience a good one or two. One that 
I remember very vividly was intended 
to enforce the thot that thrift should 
include time as well as money. A well- 
to-do but careful old farmer sold a 
piece of land and received a consider- 
able sum of money. His daughter 
comes along and putting her arms 
around his neck says, ‘“‘“Now, Papa, we 
can afford to buy a carriage, can’t we?” 
The wise old farmer thot a moment 
and then said, “Yes, we might afford to 
buy a carriage, but, my dear, we could 
not possibly afford to wear it out.” 

Professor Wing has told you how 
Professor Roberts brought him back to 
the College. I have a similar story, 
only mine does not sound so good. In 
1897—twenty-three years after I was 
graduated—the Nixon Bill was passed 
establishing extension work at the Col- 
lege. I heard Professor Roberts say 
that he raked the country with a fine- 
tooth comb to find helpers in that work, 
and that was when he caught me. 

Professor Roberts has been an excel- 
lent friend of mine. Well do I remem- 
ber the visits he made us when with 
my young wife I was trying to get 
started on the old farm. Few men have 
had so great an influence on my life. 









Professor Roberts and the State 
Agriculture 


College of 


BY ANDREW D. WHITE 


of the Cornell 

University, es- 
pecially in the se- 
lection of its pro- 
fessors and in the 
general organiza- 
tion of its instruc- 
tions there were 
various difficulties, 
but the establish- 
ment of the Agri- 
cultural Department was more difficult 
than any other, and this, mainly, on ac- 
count of one single professorship out of 
many. 

We were exceedingly fortunate in the 
choice of Professor George C. Cald- 
well, a graduate of Harvard and Cot- 
tengen, a Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry at the State College of Penn- 
sylvania. Both the agricultural stu- 
dents and the foremost men in the agri- 
cultural societies in the State soon 
learned his great value and he proved 
to be a striking success, in his labora- 
tory, in his lecture room and in meet- 
ings of agriculturists throughout this 
and neighboring States. 

Then, too, James Law, brought from 
the Royal Veterinary College at Lon- 
don and the great Veterinary School 
at Alfort, France, proved his great 
value from the very first: quiet and 
modest though he was, he won the con- 
fidence of the whole state and especially 
of those interested in his field of work. 
Successful operations by him upon do- 
mestic animals which no one in this 
region had been able to treat success- 
fully before he came, and testimony 
given by him quietly and convincingly 
in “horse cases” in the courts, gave him 
great authority at once. It was a mat- 
ter of common observation and _ state- 
ment that no such man in the profession 
had ever been seen in this part of the 
country before. Deservedly his name 
has been given to the most important 


r the beginnings 


Prof. 


Isaac 


9 
gloves. 





Phillips 
fessor Roberts is contrasted with such 
candidates as arose at nine or ten in the 
morning “and appeared at the farm in 
an elegant cutaway coat and yellow kid 


building of our 

Cornell’s first president tells the dif- State Veterinary 
ficulties in the early days of finding the College, and de- 
right man as professor of agriculture, servedly has his 


Roberts. Pro- portrait been given 
within it the place 
of honor. 

But in filling the 
professorship of 
agriculture the dif- 
ficulties at first 
were exceedingly 
apparently insurmount- 
One candidate chosen for that 
was a most admirable lecturer 
and inspired his hearers with great ad- 
miration for him, but he was a man of 
high political and civil position in the 
State and was discharging duties 
which absolutely forbade him to reside 


vexatious and 
able. 
chair 


here and take any active practical 
charge of the department. 
Just as much difficulty of another 


sort was experienced in the choice of 
an excellent, practical agriculturist, 
respected by all who knew him, who had 
won the prize of the State Agricultural 
Society for the best tilled farm in the 
State. He could show students, in a 
plain and simple farmer manner, ex- 
amples of model farm work when he 
went with them into the field, but he 
was utterly unable to explain agri- 
cultural processes in laboratory or lec- 
ture room. 

A younger professor from whom 
much was expected, a graduate of one 
of the state universities of the West, 
who had been brought up on a farm 
and had an excellent chemical training, 
utterly failed to secure the confidence 
either of agriculturists at large or of 
students. He had not the gift of pre- 
senting either by pen or tongue his 
knowledge in any acceptable way. 

A graduate of a foreign agricultural 
college who brought excellent testi- 
monials from Great Britain and from 
whom Mr. Cornell expected much, 
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proved to be a costly failure. When his 
candidacy was considered Mr. Cornell 
remarked, after locking over with the 
present writer this candidate’s creden- 
tials, that the best agriculture he (Mr. 
Cornell) had ever seen was in England, 
and that he thought we might well try 
to find how such results as were to be 
seen in various parts of the British Em- 
pire were produced. The result was 
that this candidate was elected and 
that, as the University itself had not 
the funds to meet the requirements in- 
sisted upon by the candidate, in regard 
to farm buildings, machinery and im- 
plements, Mr. Cornell gave these him- 
self, ordering a quantity of elegant and 
costly implements from Europe and 
erecting a special barn. It required a 
whole year to get ready for using this 
machinery and building, and then the 
candidate resigned before he had given 
any instruction. He might perhaps have 
become an excellent superintendent of 
agricultural work on an English estate, 
but for such work as was needed here 
he evidently had no fitness. 


The plain farmer who had won the 
Agricultural Society’s prize for the best 
farm in the State and who watched, at 
first with implicit faith, this foreign 
candidate’s career, finally lost confidence 
in him and passed judgment upon him 
as follows: “I don’t believe he means 
to stay here. He don’t know nothin 
about corn and he don’t believe in 
punkins.” As these were two of the 
principal staples raised on our college 
fields it seemed a serious lack, and as a 
matter of fact there was much truth in 
what our plain practical farmer said. 
The present writer was once, at a 
luncheon party near the City of Lon- 
don, taken out with the other guests by 
our host to his greenhouse where was 
shown, as a matter of great curiosity to 
all concerned, some growing maize or 
Indian corn in the ear. No one of the 
guests except myself had ever seen such 
a sight before, and no doubt our old 
farmer’s criticisms upon the new pro- 
fessor were true. 


Neither did the methods of this new 
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foreign candidate win the approval of 
those who observed him upon the Uni- 
versity domain. To see him come out of 
his room at Cascadilla at nine or ten in 
the morning in an elegant cutaway coat 
and yellow kid gloves, walking through 
the fields where “corn and _ punkins’’ 
grew, examining them curiously, at 
arm’s length, with his elegant rattan 
cane, certainly did not inspire confi- 
dence in the mind of the average Amer- 
ican farmer or farmer’s boy. At the 
end of this candidate’s first year, never 
having done any work or given any in- 
struction at this University, but having 
merely waited for his farming tools and 
the erection of proper farm buildings 
without which he insisted he could do 
nothing, accepted the headship of an 
agricultural college in the British Do- 
minions, which position he left later ow- 
ing to the fact that he had no success 
there. 


Thus it was a long story of wretched 
failures and disappointments. But for 
the work done by Professors Law and 
Caldwell and a few of their younger col- 
leagues, the College would have been 
extinguished amid howls of disapproval 
from the agriculturists of the State. 
Every other department was organized 
with comparative ease and although 
there was serious friction at Sibley Col- 
lege, which for a time paralyzed one of 
its departments, the arrival of Robert 
H. Thurston as director produced one of 
the noblest successes in the history of 
any University. 

We were in the midst of our worst 
disappointments at the Agricultural Col- 
lege when word came that there was a 
Professor of Agriculture at the State 
College of Iowa who “made things go.” 
The result was that a competent Uni- 
versity officer was sent to the scene of 
this gentleman’s activity. Our mes- 
senger found there a man accustomed 
to practical agricultural work and also 
to other branches of practical work, 
among them carpentry. He was able to 
give a practical answer to questions in- 
volving any of these branches and also 
to take active part in all of it with his 





























own hands. He had begun life in the 
neighborhood of Ithaca as a thoughtful 
farmer and skillful mechanic, had gone 
West and “grown up with the country,” 
and wherever he was he had produced 
good results. His abilty and willingness 
to put his own hands to the sort of work 
the country needed; to study such work 
and show students how improvements 
could be made in it, and his familiarity 
with common-sense literature on the 
subject concerned, all these combined 
to make him a quiet but striking success. 
This gentleman was Professor I. P. Rob- 
erts, and well and deservedly does his 
portrait hang in one of the principal 
buildings of the agricultural group. He 
was called and at once began his work 
and from that moment the Department 
of Agriculture was a success, a success 
that was clear to the minds of all com- 
petent to judge, whether in the Board 
of Trustees or in the faculty or among 
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the agricultural students or the farmers 
of the State at large. He evidently pos- 
sessed the combination of qualities nec- 
essary for practical work, and he also 
had the common-sense necessary for 
passing on both practical work and theo- 
retical statements. 

He was also admirably competent to 
discuss clearly and cogently in the lec- 
ture room and in the field with students 
the whole work of the College so as to 
arouse their attention and excite their 
ambition. Soon strong helpers appeared 
about him, men like L. H. Bailey and 
others who were brought into various 
professorships as the Agricultural Col- 
lege grew. 

The present writer has a most vivid 
remembrance of the strong feeling of 
relief, of hope and of courage which 
arose as the first work of Professor 
Roberts in his department began, evi- 
dently, to be a success. 


To Our Greatest Farmer, 
Isaac Phillips Roberts 


Kindly and strong, resolved and confident, 
He came when called, an enterprise to guide 
On soil unbroken and on faith untried, 
To match his will and laudable intent 
With unbelief: the scoffer oft’ decried 
That lofty trust that carried him unbent 
Thru years of toil and ranks belligerent 
To fair success, both just and dignified. 
’Tis true the future he prophetic told 
Has come to pass, and all triumphantly 
His worthy name is lastingly enscrolled 
With grateful hearts, and he shall ever be 
Our Greatest Farmer, honored long and well 
By loyal sons, the men of Old Cornell! 


William Prindle Alexander, ’17. 











































































‘ ‘Dour «i all 
our civil- 
ization lies 

the rural condition. 

The ultimate foun- 

dation of society 

is the land. As the 
land-people live 
and have their be- 
ing, so will our 
civic and _ social 


life be conditioned and sustained. Be- 66 


Rural America by 1927 


“Rural Manhood” asked certain leaders 
of rural thought for a prediction of the 
progress of American Country Life dur- 
ing the next ten years; we asked “Rural 
Manhood” for permission to reprint some 
of the replies. Here they are. Anyone 
interested in the evolution of a better, 
happier and more useful countryside 
will find in them stimulation to thought 
and hope for the future. : 


HE present 














standing of eco- 
nomic and_ social 
laws and of folk 
psychology, super- 
imposed on reliable 
farm’ knowledge.” 
—A.R. Mann, Act- 
ing Dean, New 
York State College 
of Agriculture. 


Rural Challenge is 


yond all estimate is the character of this 
background people. Yesterday they 
lived as individuals. Today they begin 
to be effective economic units, finding 
the ways for satisfactory financial sup- 
port, measuring themselves against com- 
mercial interests, eliminating wasteful 
and incompetent methods and systems. 
Tomorrow they will find a new individ- 
ualism and a higher range of universal 
service.”—Dr. L. H. Bailey. 


‘ Wi seem to be entering the or- 
ganization stage of the coun- 
try life movement—organiza- 

tion for specific economic and social ends. 

Organizations will arise in response to 

special needs and situations and the older 

general societies will lapse. The new 
organizations will be largely farmer- 
made and farmer controlled—it is the 
stage of organized self-help. It will be 
marked by an apparently rapid shift 
from individualism to a_ social con- 
sciousness and a sense of co-partnership. 
The welding process is on. Group spirit 
is accumulating. Farmers as_ individ- 
uals will become less independent; far- 
mers as a class will become more _ inde- 
pendent. Evidences of personal and 
group power, large grasp, and achieve- 
ment will be outstanding. In reality the 
farmer will be seen coming into his own. 

Leaders of this awakened rural man- 

hood must be clear-thinking, direct and 

of superior intelligence, and their foun- 
dations must be laid in a sure under- 





to secure greater efficiency in 

production, in buying and sell- 
ing, and in the methods of living; while 
conserving the freedom, the initiative, 
the brotherliness of true democracy. The 
means are more widely diffused rural 
education, more complete organization of 
economic and social forces, and the domi- 
nance of the religious motive. The erec- 
tion of thousands of organized but demo- 
cratic and codperating local rural com- 
munities is the main task. County, state, 
and national rural policies and programs 
must also develop. The old independence 
of rural individualism will perish in a 
new individuality born of the codpera- 
tive spirit.”.—Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
President of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 


66 HEN I think of the future of 
W agriculture in this country a 
picture comes to me that I 
wish I could paint and exhibit where 
every person would see it. It is a com- 
posite picture. It represents different 
scenes on the farm and at different sea- 
sons. It is my ideal of agriculture. I 
do not know when it will be realized but 
I am sure it or its equivalent will become 
a reality if the farmers and their true 
friends will give reasonable attention to 
the problems and the importance of 
agriculture. 
“First of all, in this picture I see live- 
stock, fruit trees, and good crops in the 
fields. There are evidences of thrift and 








profit. Plenty of wholesome work out 
of doors, and people willing to do it. The 
farms and their surroundings are well 
kept. The home is attractive, roomy and 
comfortable. The people and the ani- 
mals, too, have the appearance of good 
health and happiness. There are labor 
saving devices and comforts such as are 
familiar to all of us, though we do not 
yet all enjoy them. 
There are others 
which are not yet 
developed but are 
on the way. A 
good road passes 
this farm and the 
products for the 
market are moved 
out easily and 


these prophecies is 
Bailey expresses as 
ism and a_ higher 
service.” 
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The thought which seems to dominate 


Dean Mann, in a single sent- 
ence, sets forth the process by which this 
thought shall take root in 
“Farmers as individuals will become less 
independent; farmers as a 
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and center of genuine Amer- 

ican democracy. Its perman- 
ency, efficiency, spirit and will power 
affect directly every phase of our national 
life. Complete success can come only 
through efficient organization of all rural 
forces for mutual benefit. With such 
organization we will secure better farm- 


C ‘T. Rural Community is the soul 


ing, good rural 
schools, spiritual 
that which Doctor Yural_ churches, 
“a new indivdual- and leadership 
range of universal With vision. If 


these things fail, 
the American far- 
mer will eventually 
become a _ peasant 
whose days begin 


our - lives— 


will 


class 


swiftly whenever phecome more independent.” with hard labor. 
desired. Machines whose noontimes 
have been introduced to do much of the are brief respites from laborious toil, 


hard work and their aid is used in many 
places where man or woman or beast of 
burden now is employed. 

“The school and the church are im- 
portant features of this picture and they 
are both appreciated by all the people 
and supported by them all. In the dis- 
tance is the city, and people there are 
looking toward the farm instead of the 
opposite. In another direction is the 
Agricultural College and experiment sta- 
tion. One important feature of the 
picture I have not mentioned. It is the 
windmill which has been trained to take 
energy from the wind and store it in 
such a manner that it may be used for 
heat, power and light. We know now 
that the energy is there, and more of it 
than we need. We are slowly learning 
to utilize it. 

“Such is my ideal.”—R. A. Pearson, 
President, Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 


and whose evenings are too short for 
serjous consideration of intellectual and 
spiritual problems.”—F. B. Mumford, 
Dean of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Missouri. 


“C) 2 possibilities, opportunities 
and obligations all center in 
the great task of bringing the 
forces of a united Christianity to bear 
upon the problem of saving rural civ- 
ilization from materialistic tendencies. 
* * The church, true to its traditions 
of standing for the right when it sees 
what is the right course to pursue, is 
rapidly measuring up to its task and, if 
present indications are correct, the pres- 
ent generation should witness such a re- 
newal of the spiritualizing power of the 
Christian Church in rural life as the 
world has never seen.’—Paul L. Vogt, 
Superintendent of Rural Work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Professor Roberts prophesies the rural future on the-page following. 


























Isaac Phillips Roberts’ Prophecy 


Upon our request for a prophecy to supplant the series on the preceding pages, we re- 
ceive the following lines from Professor Roberts’ own hand on the future outlook of 
agriculture. 


OEL says the young men shall prophesy and the old men shall dream 
dreams. However: 
Life still flows smoothly on, the days all pleasant run; 
For once I'll dream no dreams, and play that I am young. 


Ten years hence I see a more stable occupancy of the land. In the past, 
the tendency has been to hunt for the pot of gold at the western end of the 
rainbow. In the future we will become builders of permanent homes, which 
the child will leave with reluctance or not at all. 


The farmer of the future will. treat his land more liberally than he has 
done in the past. The possibilities of an acre of land are as yet undreamed 
by the masses. I hesitate to put down in cold figures the yields and profits 
secured from an acre of land even now, when science, energy and intelligence 
are combined. So, when the lands and crops are treated as liberally and 
scientifically as the breeders of first class Holstein cows treat their stock, then, 
the crop production will be increased 10% per acre. 


There are pots of gold at both ends of the arch. There is a full pot to 
be found where the land is worthy, if you will only insure a liberal, well 
balanced ration for the mother from whom you and all you possess have 
sprung. And why not! 


Yes. Improvement in quality and a 10% increase in profit will come in 
the next decade. Keep this up for ten decades and we will have approxi- 
mated the point where the greatest yield and the greatest profit join hands 


and are happy ever after. 





Washington at Work 


A series of articles furnished exclusively to the Associ- 


ation of Agricultural College Magazines. 


Bureau Chiefs of 


the United States Department of Agriculture describe from 
the inside their work for the farmer. 
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THE STATES RELATIONS SERVICE 


Its Organization and Work 
BY A. C. TRUE. Director 


ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORKIN THE UMITED SITES. 
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bureau of the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture repre- 
sents the Secretary of Agriculture in 
his relations with the State agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. It 
was organized July 1, 1915, succeeding 
the Office of Experiment Stations which 
was established in 1888. It consists of 
five offices: (1) The Office of the Di- 
rector of the Service, which includes 
those officers and employees engaged in 
the general work and administration of 
the Service and work in the promotion 
of agricultural education and farmers’ 
institutes; (2) the Office of Experiment 
Stations, including the work of the Ser- 
vice relating to the agricultural experi- 
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ment stations; (3) the Office of Exten- 
tion Work in the South, including the 
farmers’ co-operative demonstration 
work and Smith-Lever agricultural ex- 
tension work in 15 southern states; (4) 
the Office of Extension Work in the 
North and West, including the farmers’ 
coéperative demonstration work and 
Smith-Lever agricultural extension work 
in 33 Northern and Western States; and 
(5) the Office of Home Economics, in- 
cluding investigations relative to foods, 
clothing, and household equipment and 
management. As thus organized the 
Service brings together and coérdinates 
the administrative and advisory work of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture with the State agricultural col- 
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leges and experiment stations. It also 
conducts investigations in home _ eco- 
nomics and studies regarding agri- 
cultural schools and farmers’ institutes. 
In its work the Service employs a force 
of about 2,400 persons. 


The federal funds contributed to the 
state agricultural experiment stations 
under the Hatch and Adams Acts now 
amount to $1,440,000 annually. Last 
year this was supplemented by state 
funds amounting to more than $3,750,- 
000, making the total income of the sta- 
tions more than $5,190,000. The States 
Relations Servi e thru its Office of 
Experiment Stations aids in the develop- 
ment of this system of agricultural 
research by the exercise of supervisory 
functions as regards the federal appro- 
priations (Hatch and Adams Acts) and 
advisory functions as regards the gen- 
eral affairs of the stations. In this way 
it has been able to assist in working out 
ideals and standards as regards the char- 
acter of the personnel and work and in 
securing effective use of the federal 
funds by the stations. Among other 
things it has promoted the placing of 
station work on the project basis, thus 
giving it directness of purpose and def- 


initeness of plan and has assisted in 
strengthening the projects and avoiding 
functional stations and in the securing 
of conditions more favorable for effec- 
tive research. Thru the publication of a 
world review of agricultural investiga- 
tions (Experiment Station Record), 
American investigators are enabled to 
keep abreast of and profit by research in 
agriculture elsewhere and to secure 
proper publicity and recognition of the 
results of their own work. The work of 
the stations has also been summarized 
and popularized by publication in the 
Handbook of Experiment Station Work 
and in numerous Farmers’ Bulletins. 


Thru its Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, the Service also directs the work 
of the agricultural stations in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Guam. These 
stations have developed agriculture 
where none previously existed and pro- 
moted its diversification where single 
crops had become dominant. The Alaska 
Station, established in 1898, has dem- 
onstrated the possibility of a consider- 
able and fairly diversified agriculture in 
that territory and has indicated the lines 
and methods of production most likely 
to succeed under the peculiar conditions 
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prevailing there. The stations in Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, established in 1901, have 
been most successful in demonstrating 
the possibility and advantages of diversi- 
fication where formerly the lines of pro- 
duction were narrowly restricted. Un- 
der their influence many minor agri- 
cultural industries have been success- 
fully developed. The station in Guam, 
established in 1908, has done its most 
useful work in helping a backyard agri- 
cultural people to improve their methods 
and become more nearly self-sustaining. 


The Service aids in the development 
and improvement of the system of agri- 
eultural education in this country by 
assisting the agricultural colleges in 
perfecting their courses of instruction 
in agriculture and by helping to extend 
and improve the teaching of agriculture 
in the rural schools in codperation with 
the United States Bureau of Education 
and state colleges of agriculture and 
departments of education. Its work 
relating to college courses in agriculture 
is mainly done thru the Association 
of Agricultural Colleges. In promoting 
school work the Service is in touch with 
some 4,500 secondary schools giving in- 
struction in agriculture to over 90,000 
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students. These schools are furnished 
with subject matter and illustrative ma- 
terial gathered from the department 
bureaus and put in form for school use. 
Similarly attention is also paid to the 
needs of the elementary rural schools, 
since half the States now require the 
teaching of agriculture in such schools. 


The work in relation to the codpera- 
tive extension work provided for by the 
Smith-Lever Act, as well as the farm 
demonstration work, which had been 
carried on for several years previous by 
funds appropriated directly to the de- 
partment, was assigned to the States Re- 
lations Service July 1, 1915. Since this 
is a comparatively new line of work in 
which the methods of coédperation of the 
state institutions and different branches 
of the department had in many respects 
not been fully developed or standard- 
ized, the chief attention has thus far 
been given to questions of organization 
and administration. The Service is en- 
deavoring to aid in developing this great 
codperative system of extension teach- 
ing in agriculture and home economies 
especially thru the codrdination for 
effective codperation of the extension 
work of the department and the several 
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states and for the establishment of an 
extension service in each State agri- 
cultural college to have administrative 
control in each state. This has 
been agreed to, the extension activities 
of the several bureaus of the department 
have been coordinated, and _ project 
agreements covering all of the codpera- 
tive extension work have been entered 
into. In coéperation with the state ag- 
ricultural colleges the system of county 
agent work has been extended to include 
about 1,300 men county agents and 
nearly 500 women county agents, be- 
sides over 1,000 supervising officers and 
specialists, engaged in instructing far- 
mers, farmers’ wives, and farm boys 
and girls in various ways and means of 
making farming more profitable and 
farm life more satisfying. The exten- 
sion work now employs about 3,000 
people, and involves for the current 
year (1916-17) the expenditure of 
$6,100,000. The principal extension 
agencies employed are the county agents 
in agriculture and home economics, the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, movable schools, 
and the supporting work of the agri- 
cultural college and department exten- 
sion specialists. During the past year 
demonstrations were conducted by 
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farmers under the supervision of county 
agents on over 200,000 farms. Over 
3,000,000 farm people attended the 
field and local meetings addressed by 
the extension agents. Over 1,000 ex- 
tension schools were held. About 
300,000 boys and girls were enrolled in 
the corn, vegetable, pig, poultry, can- 
ning, and other clubs. The number of 
community and other local organiza- 
tions of farm men and women formed 
for the promotion of agricultural pro- 
duction, farm business, and home and 
community interests reached 2,500. 

The Office of Home Economics of the 
Service makes investigations regarding 
the best use of agricultural products for 
food, clothing, and other purposes in 
the home and collects and publishes in- 
formation on such subjects with special 
reference to the needs of housekeepers 
and teachers of home economics. It has 
improved the construction of the res- 
piration calorimeter and extended its 
uses in the study of such problems as 
the metabolism of food, respiration in 
the ripening of fruits and vegetables, 
the incubation of eggs, and wintering of 
bees; formulated dietary standards; 
and standardized recipes for preparing 
foods for the table. 


I. P. Roberts, Farm Philosopher 


BY L. H. BAILEY 


OTHING is more signfiicant of the 
development of the agricultural 
colleges than the splitting up of 
professorships. While all this  sub- 
division represents progress, there are 
disadvantages attending it because it 
tends to give a partial view of the sub- 
ject. The larger number of farmers 
must engage in general “mixed hus- 
bandry” rather than in _ specialities. 
Farming is a philosophy, not a mere 
process. 
The farm-philosophy was represented 
by the older teachers of agriculture. 
Of these men, Professor Roberts is a 


typical example, and his work in making 
students to be successful, all-around 
farmers is not yet sufficiently appre- 
ciated. Much of this farm philosophy 
is now coming into the courses of in- 
struction under the titles of rural econ- 
omy, rural economics, rural sociology 
and the like. I have sometimes thought 
that the time may come when we will 
again have professors of “agriculture” 
who will coérdinate and synthesize the 
work of the agronomist, soil physicist, 
chemist, dairymen and others.—The Cor- 
nell Countryman, June, 1904. 
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Present Potato Prices and Outlook for 1917 


BY E. V. HARDENBURG 


Instructor in Farm Crops at Cornell University 


thruout the country are doing 

more to emphasize and demon- 
strate the law of supply and demand 
than any other single factor in many 
years. Since the potato constitutes a 
staple food to be found on most tables 
thruout the year, the high price of pota- 
toes is of direct concern to all classes of 
people at this time. The price has 
steadily risen since it was about $1.25 a 
bushel at harvest time until the present 
when the retail price in many eastern 
markets is $3.00 a bushel and still in- 
creasing. High class seed potatoes have 
been sold in several sections of New 
York State at $4.00 a bushel and the 
supply is very limited. These are the 
facts now becoming all too well known. 
But what is to be the outcome of it all? 
When will these prices cease to rise? 
What is the cause of these high prices? 
How will present prices affect the acre- 
age of potatoes planted this year? These 
are all unanswered questions at pres- 
sent. 

Thotless persons have been wont to 
assign abnormally large shipments to 
the European countries now at war as 
the principal cause of our present short- 
age and the resulting high prices. 
However this is not affective since our 
foreign trade in potatoes is relatively 
small and practically none of it con- 
cerned in exportation to Europe. For 
the past twenty years our average an- 
nual exportation of potatoes has been 
about a million bushels and this prin- 
cipally to Cuba, Canada, Panama and 
Mexico. 

The principal causes of present ab- 
normal conditions are three. First, the 
extremely and almost universally wet 
planting season of last spring thruout 
the principal potato states prevented 
the planting of a normal acreage and 
was also instrumental in deferring the 
planting period to a date which pre- 
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vented the crop from maturing. Rather 
early frost in this state also reduced 
yields by killing the vines. Secondly, 
the exceptionally dry July thruout the 
potato states east of the Mississippi 
River seriously reduced yields. July, 
being the time at which tubers are nor- 
mally setting, is the critical month in 
the life of the potato plant in these 
states. Thirdly, the steadily advancing 
prices last fall caused an abnormally 
large part of the crop to be thrown on 
the market in a comparatively short 
time. The federal crop report of Jan- 
uary 1 shows a much smaller portion 
of the crop remaining in storage than 
usual. This shortage is one cause of 
present high prices. 

Whereas the average potato acreage 
in the United States is about 3,700,000, 
the average production about 360,- 
000,000 bushels and the average yield 
about 97 bushels per acre, the above 
conditions reduced the acreage 4 per 
cent, the production 21 per cent and 
the yield per acre 18 per cent in 1916. 
With a population of 100,000,000 peo- 
ple our per capita production is nor- 
mally about 3.6 bushels. Last year it 
was 2.8 bushels. So marked a _ reduc- 
tion of a food crop as popular as the 
potato must necessarily not stimulate a 
demand but make high prices’ possible 
on account of the impossibilty of sup- 
plying that demand. Normally we im- 
port mainly from Canada, Bermuda, 
Belgium and the Netherlands. With 
the exception of Bermuda these sources 
are practically cut off because of the 
war. Tho the total importation in 1914 
was slightly over three and one-half 
million bushels, it amounted to only one 
quarter of a million bushels in 1915. 
Figures for 1916 are not available but 
it is safe to say that the importation 
last year was negligible. 

With many crops, particularly those 
which are perishable, years of large 
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production mean low prices and vice 
versa. However for potatoes this may 
be a principle of local application only. 
A study of statistics for the last nine 
years as obtained from the reports of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows no such definite principle 
for the country as a whole. 
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east of the Mississippi last year, show 
that the acreage will probably be in- 
creased in that state. The plantings of 
early potatoes in Florida have already 
been increased in anticipation of the 
scarcity and high prices prevailing in 
northern markets. A severe cold period 
from January 29 to February 6 in- 


TABLE I 


Average Price, Total Acreage and Total Production of 


Average Price 
in cents per 








Bushel 
1908 12.8 
1909 77.5 
1910 53.9 
1911 78.0 
1912 87.3 
1913 59.7 
1914 69.3 
1915 52.5 
1916 103.7 


Total Acreage 


Potatoes in the United States 1908-1916 


Total Production 





3,257,000 278,985,000 
3,669,000 389,195,000 
3,720,000 349,032,000 


3,619,000 
3,711,000 
3,668,000 
3,711,000 
3,761,000 
3,550,000 


292,737,000 
420,647,000 
331,525,000 
409,921,000 
359,103,000 
285,437,000 





The year 1912, tho a record year for 
production in this country also showed 
the highest average price per bushel up 
to 1916. On the other hand 1916 was 
the lowest production year since 1908 
and shows also the highest average 
price record in nine years. Altho the 
years 1910 and 1915 were the lowest 
average price years the total production 
was only 3 million and 13 million bush- 
els respectively above the average. 

It is often said that a year of high 
priced seed means a following year of 
increased planting. Taking 1910 and 
1915 as the low price years, the follow- 
ing year in neither case showed a total 
acreage above normal. In fact the av- 
erage price has varied within rather 
narrow limits up to 1916. 

At present it is a question whether 
the stimulus to increase the acreage an- 
other year on account of present prices 
will be offset by the present high cost of 
seed. Recent inquiries in Maine, prob- 
ably the most successful potato state 


jured this crop and will make it at least 
two weeks later than usual. A glance 
at the figures above shows that the total 
acreage for 1917 probably will not vary 
much from the normal. 

On account of the present high price 
of potatoes much of that part of the 
stored crop which would normally be 
reserved for seed in New York has been 
put on the market for table stock. As 
a result, the remaining inferior portion 
will be used for seed. Recent inquiry 
from twenty-one growers in the var- 
ious potato sections of New York shows 
a prevailing opinion that the present 
high prices of potatoes will not increase 
the 1917 acreage materially; that the 
high cost of seed will not lower the 
acreage but will tend to decrease yields 
because of a poorer quality of seed 
used; that the present high cost of fer- 
tilizer will not tend to decrease and that 
all things considered, an approximately 
normal acreage will be planted in 1917. 



























































































































































































The Rural Press and Community Service 


BY BRISTOW ADAMS 





Editor, Agricultural Publications at Cornell University 


QUAL to any agency in possibili- 
E ties for good in its community but 

not always actuated by high mo- 
tives, stands the rural paper. That it 
can take its place as a leader has been 
amply shown by the many examples of 
such leadership. It has the one great 
advantage of being an established insti- 
tution, already serving the community, 
at least in the presentation of news,— 
though there are a few papers, which 
do not render even that much service. 

What is the nature of the rural press 
and of its work? What are its aims, the 
results of its work, and its relation to 
rural organization? 

Briefly, the rural press is exemplified 
in the so-called country newspaper. It 
is a peculiar institution of this country, 
where it flourishes to a unique degree. 
There are about twenty thousand of 
them in the United States, and about 
one thousand in New York. They are 
usually weekly papers—and in a few 
examples the adjective may be spelled 
with a double “e” or with an “ea.” In 
the main, however, they are real forces 
for civilization. Those which fail to 
exert this force only emphasize the pos- 
sibilities for success; and by failure it is 
not meant that they cease publication 
and go out of business. In the default 
of an ever-alert and effective poetic 
justice, some manage to make money for 
their owners while acting as mere para- 
sites on the social body, while others, 
with the most worthy motives and al- 
truistic ideals, go to the wall. 

The first business of a newspaper is to 
print the news, and matters which are 
news subjects in one community are not 
equally available in others. The notions 
of individual editors affect this news 
presentation, acting as sieves, through 
which the items percolate onto the 
printed page. Thus the character of the 
editor is bound to mold the character of 
his paper. The simplest, sanest atti- 








tude toward life is the best, and the 
country paper which has as its editor a 
man who knows and feels his communi- 
ty, and who is interested in all of it, is 
going to make, first, a paper which will 
be read, and next, a paper whose opin- 
ions will be respected. On the other hand, 
a paper which takes itself too seriously 
and starts out to be a reformer is on the 
wrong track, and is not likely to exercise 
the influence which it thinks it does, and 
which it imagines it ought. The expres- 
sion of the obvious, the plain tale which 
speeds best, being plainly told, is almost 
always sure of a ready response on the 
part of the average reader, especially if 
one follows the rule of Franklin P. 
Adams, of the New York Tribune, who 
says that he has come to the conclusion 
that the average reader is a good deal 
better than the average. It is summed 
up in the story of the valuable horse 
which was lost, and, to the astonishment 
of all, the town fool earned the offered 
reward for its return. They asked him 
how he managed it, and he replied, “I 
just thought what I would do if I were a 
horse, and I did; and he had.” That’s 
the way to present news in the ordinary 
country newspaper. Let the editor think 
what he would like to know about if he 
were a mere reader, and he will earn the 
reward of having best served the reader. 

It is a little hard to disentangle the 
work of the rural paper, and its aims. 
This is due, no doubt, to a fundamental 
wedding—or welding—of ideas and 
ideals. However, in looking through 
all of the writings of those who have 
put the subject of the newspaper into 
books, there is a unanimity of sentiment 
against the reform paper, even though 
they acknowledge a code of ethics. Dana, 
of the Sun, is reported to have said, 
“What the good Lord lets happen I am 
not ashamed to print in my paper,” on 
the general basis that the wages of sin 
is publicity. Yet the editor has no 











right to purvey any destructive or vi- 
cious news, any more than another has a 
right to sell vicious drugs or impure 
foods, even if there is a demand. Every- 
day subjects can be treated in an inter- 
esting way. The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
to take a familiar example, is a journal 
of the commonplace. That is its aim; it 
treats only conventional subjects, and 
makes no pretense to do otherwise, but 
it treats them in a fresh and wholesome 
way. The Christian Science Monitor, 
considered by many to be the best news- 
paper in the country today, is edited by 
men who deliberately try to pick out the 
humdrum and the matter-of-fact. They 
do not simply take up accidents, and 
murders, and shipwrecks, and earth- 
quakes, and other things of a similar 
sort, that merely happen; they are fol- 
lowing the little pin-points of progress 
in man’s workaday world, and they are 
having a tremendous’ success,—which 
shows that success ought to follow any 
paper of that kind, in city or country. 
Fortunate it is that it pays better to 
stand for the wholesome things than it 
does to parade the unwholesome. There 
was a time when Coney Island appealed 
to the vicious. In the midst of these 
shows were erected Luna Park and 
Dreamland, wholesome, healthful places 
where a man could go with all of his 
family. Decency paid; there were more 
people interested in the wholesome than 
in the unwholesome. 


The country newspaper is a home 
newspaper, and is unlike city newspapers 
which may litter the streets or clog the 
sewers. E. L. Gifford, of the Minne- 
apolis Journal, says that any newspaper 
should be one that the whole family can 
read without being shocked, nauseat- 
ed, scared to death, or flimflammed. It 
should be a real light that points the 
way to greater progress and greater 
happiness. James Melvin Lee, formerly 
of Judge and later Director of the New 
York University school of journalism, 
says that the paper should be regarded 
as the visitor knocking at the door of 
the home to make a call. Its ethics must 
be those of a gentleman. To be a wel- 
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come guest it must tell the gossip that 
the host wants to hear. It must talk, 
not down to, but straight out to, the 
members of the family. It must remem- 
ber that if it does not please it will not 
be asked to call again. It must give that 
which is of paramount interest to the 
greater part of the community, in so far 
as the editor can know it. In the days 
of the old Boston News Letter, when it 
was essentially a country paper, four 
red-handed pirates were hanged at the 
outskirts of the town. The paper gave 
four lines to the event, but reported in 
full the long prayer of the attending 
clergyman. That was good journalism 
then, because it was what the people 
wanted. Possibly a return to desires of 
that sort would not be amiss in the pres- 
ent day. 

Thus it can be seen that it is scarcely 
practicable to differentiate the work and 
the aims of the country paper. William 
Allen White, our foremost country ed- 
itor, or small town editor, has charac- 
terized the local paper as follows: 

“But the beauty and joys of our 
papers and their little worlds is that we 
who live in the country towns know our 
own heroes. Who knows Murphy in New 
York? Only a few. Yet in Emporia we 
all know Tom O’Connor—and love him. 
Who knows Morgan in New York? One 
man in a hundred thousand. Yet in Em- 
poria who does not know George New- 
man, our banker and merchant prince? 
Boston people pick up their morning 
papers and read with shuddering horrors 
of the crimes of their daily villain, yet 
read without that fine thrill that we have 
when we hear that Al Ludorph is in jail 
again in Emporia. For we all know Al; 
we’ve ridden in his hack a score of times. 
And we take up our paper with the story 
of his frailties as readers who begin the 
narrative of an old friend’s adventures. 

“Our papers, our little country papers, 
seem drab and miserably provincial to 
strangers; yet we who read them read 
in their lines the sweet, intimate story 
of life. And all these touches of nature 
make us wondrous kind. It is the coun- 
try newspapers, bringing together daily 
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the threads of the town’s life, weaving 
them into something rich and strange, 
and setting the pattern as it weaves, di- 
recting the loom, and giving the cloth its 
color by mixing the lives of all the people 
in its color pot—it is this country news- 
paper that reveals us to ourselves, that 
keeps our country hearts quick and our 
country minds open and our country 
faith strong. 

“When the girl at the glove counter 
marries the boy in the wholesale house, 
the news of their wedding is good for a 
forty-line wedding notice, and the forty 
lines in the country paper give them 
self-respect. When in due course we 
know that their baby is a twelve-pounder, 
named Grover or Theodore or Woodrow, 
we have that neighborly feeling that 
breeds the real democracy. When we 
read of death in that home we can mourn 
with them that mourn. When we see 
them moving upward in the world, into 
a firm, and out toward the country club 
neighborhood, we rejoice with them that 
rejoice. Therefore, men and brethren, 
when you are riding through this vale of 
tears upon the California Limited, and 
by chance pick up the little country 
newspaper with its meager telegraph 
service of three or four hundred words— 
or, at best, fifteen or twenty thousand; 
when you see its array of countryside 
items; its interminable local stories; its 
tiresome editorials on the waterworks, 
the schools, the street railroad, the crops 


Professor Roberts’ Dedication 


HIS Earth upon which is to be 
7 reared a building for the promo- 

tion of Scientific Agriculture is 
the nursing-mother of mankind. Upon 
its products we depend, by its fertility we 
are fed; from its breast come fruit and 
flower and to its refuge return alike ani- 
mal and man. That it may be developed 
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and the city printing, don’t throw down 
the contemptible little rag with the ver- 
dict that there is nothing in it. But 
know this, and know it well: if you 
could take the clay from your eyes and 
read the little paper as it is written, you 
would find all of God’s beautiful sorrow- 
ing, struggling, aspiring world in it, and 
what you saw would make you touch the 
little paper with reverent hands.” 

One cannot wholly agree with Frank 
Leroy Blanchard when he says: “The 
country editor, if he is qualified for the 
job, comes pretty near being the boss of 
the whole town. He may try to dodge 
the responsibility; he may pretend that 
he is only the servant of the community, 
but down deep in his heart he knows that 
he occupies the position of the town’s 
leading and most influential citizen.” 

Rather would most folks subscribe to 
the sentiments of Merle Thorpe, for- 
merly Professor of Journalism at the 
University of Kansas, and now editor of 
the Nation’s Business. 

He says: “The country paper is the 
nucleus of community life, and the coun- 
try must measure its progress by the 
community. The country editor exerts 
more of an influence on the community 
than any other agency. He is the ad- 
vance agent of its civic progress, the 
stimulus of its social life, the big brother 
of the church, the patron saint of the 
school.” 
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by skill and cherished by instructed in- 
telligence, I also cast a shovel-ful of its 
soil in token that we dedicate this spot 
to the welfare of the farmer, the State 
and the Nation; with reverence and in- 
telligent thanksgiving that out of the 
issues of this day may come Abundance 
with Peace and Labor with Honor. 





The Place of Graduate Study in Agricultural 
Education 


BY HENRY PRENTISS ARMSBY 


Director, Institute of Animal Nutrition, Pennsylvania State College 


HE time is well within the memory 
7 even of those who, like the writer, 

do not admit that they are aged, 
when the prevailing popular sentiment 
regarding the tiller of the soil was not 
far removed from that of the Son of 
Sirach: ‘How shall he become wise 
that holdeth the plow, that glorieth in 
the shaft of the goad, that driveth oxen, 
and is occupied with their labors, and 
whose discourse is of the stock of 
bulls?” To the thoughtless urban 
dweller, the farmer was the hewer of 
wood and drawer of water. His un- 
couthness, his idiom, his dress, his sur- 
roundings, were part of the stock in 
trade of the cheap humorist, and as the 
“Jay” and the “Rube” he acquired those 
preémption rights in the comic paper of 
which it still seems difficult to dispossess 
him. 

Nevertheless, the more thoughtful, 
whether in town or country, have not 
failed to realize the basal significance 
of agriculture for the country’s pros- 
perity. At the very beginning of our 
national existence statesmen like Wash- 
ington and Franklin urged the promo- 
tion of agricultural education, but it 
was in the great popular movement for 
vocational training which characterized 
the middle of the last century and 
which, seen in the light of its results, 
might also be called a new revival of 
learning, that our present system of 
agricultural education had its origin, 
dating substantially from the almost 
simultaneous chartering of the earliest 
of the agricultural colleges, viz., those 
of Michigan, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, in 1855 and 1856, and from the 
enactment by the Congress, in 1862, of 
the Morrill Act. 

But the sanguine hopes of the pio- 
neers of agricultural education were 


not destined to be realized at once. 
After the organization of the Land 
Grant Colleges there ensued a period of 
incubation during which visible progress 
was discouragingly small. The agri- 
cultural departments of the previously 
existing colleges and universities tended 
to develop into schools of science and 
attracted few students, while the sep- 
arate agricultural colleges followed in 
the main the ideal of the trade school 
or were valued largely as a cheap means 
of obtaining a general education. 

The evolution from this germinal 
stage dates from the distinct introduc- 
tion into these institutions of a second 
function, research, through the found- 
ing of agricultural experiment stations 
in the years from 1875 to 1887. 

Evidences of the vivifying effect of 
this action were not long delayed. De- 
spite some errors and weaknesses of ad- 
ministration, the experiment stations 
speedily succeeded in demonstrating 
the ability of the investigator to afford 
practical aid to the farmer in his calling 
and were thus a powerful factor in gain- 
ing the confidence of the people in the 
institutions of which they formed a 
part, but in the large view, the most im- 
portant thing was the reaction of re- 
search upon the institutions themselves. 
Investigation, here and in other lands, 
supplied new material for instruction, 
so that ascertained truth replaced ven- 
erable tradition and the outlines of a 
science of agriculture began to emerge. 
Agricultural teaching became _ increas- 
ingly differentiated, pedagogic methods 
were improved, and the student ac- 
quired in growing degree a mastery of 
the productive forces of nature. 

I have thus indicated in barest out- 
line the two eras through which agri- 
cultural education in the United States 
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has passed. Today we stand on the 
threshold of a third which may well sur- 
pass the second in scope and results as 
much as the second exceeded the first. 

The original conception of the col- 
lege or university was to a large extent 
that of a community of learning; a re- 
treat, where the ‘“‘white robed scholar” 
might pursue his studies undisturbed by 
the clamor of the vulgar and seek 
knowledge for his own intellectual satis- 
faction alone. But modern democracy 
has changed all that. It has endowed 
institutions of learning beyond the 
dreams of the fathers but it also in- 
sists that, whether privately endowed 
or tax-supported, they are public in- 
stitutions, maintained not for the selfish 
advantage of their members but for the 
benefit of the whole community; and 


their response to this demand through a 
great variety of extramural activities 
has been one of the striking educational 
phenomena of recent years. 

The colleges of agriculture have been 
especially responsive to this sentiment, 
and here again we may trace the effect 


of the introduction of the research ele- 
ment. It was obvious from the outset 
that the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture as well, would fail of their ob- 
ject unless the information which they 
acquired could be put in circulation, and 
from quarterly or occasional bulletins 
their publications have reached an al- 
most appalling total. But more signifi- 
cant still has been the organizing of 
means by which their work is being 
brought into vital contact with the far- 
mer through the spoken word and the 
practical demonstration. Taking exam- 
ple from the Church, it has been recog- 
nized that it is not through the distribu- 
tion of tracts but by the “foolishness of 
preaching” and the power of personality 
that the world is to be saved agricul- 
turally as well as spiritually. The rec- 
ognition of agricultural extension as a 
distinct function of the college, codérdi- 
nate with research and instruction, cul- 
minating in the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act, has opened a field of work 
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whose extent can as yet be but dimly 
seen and whose reaction upon the in- 
tra-mural functons of the colleges the 
wisest may hesitate to predict. 

What is to be especially noted in this 
hasty backward glance is that it is the 
spirit of research which has been, to a 
very large extent, the inspirer of pro- 
gress, and I emphasize this fact in the 
belief that this same spirit of research 
will prove to be a fundamental condition 
of success in dealing with the grave 
problems which will have to be solved 
in the new era upon which we have en- 
tered. 


It is no light undertaking which lies 
before us. In place of a few thousand 
college students our ideal is to educate 
the entire agricultural community both 
in the technique of agriculture and do- 
mestic science and with regard to the 
economic and social questions affecting 
rural life. But when every rural school 
has become a school of agriculture, 
when every farmer and housewife turns 
to the college for aid in perplexity, 
when we count our students by millions 
instead of by thousands, what shall all 
these people, young and old, be taught, 
and who shall teach it to them? Where 
shall we find the fountain from which 
shall flow the stream of knowledge and 
above all of inspiration which shall fruc- 
tify and vivify this vast system and pre- 
vent it from becoming simply a teach- 
ing machine and our teachers mere 
peddlers of second-hand knowledge? 
We shall find it precisely where it is 
found in all systems of education—in 
research—i. e., in the search for truth 
and in “The range and reach which it 
imparts to the mind.” It will be through 
implanting in the minds of the rural 
population as a fundamental ideal a 
desire for, and a devotion to truth, that 
is, of the spirit of research, far more 
than in any material achievements that 
the extension will justify itself. 

But research implies training, and if 
the research spirit is thus fundamental 
the promotion of graduate study and 
the provison of adequate facilities for 
it are equally fundamental. Research 





is not an occupation for the amateur or 
the dilettante. It is a serious business, 
and, like the estate of matrimony, is 
not to be entered into unadvisedly or 
lightly. The investigator, like every- 
body else, must learn his trade and this 
means a far more severe and intensive 
training than any undergraduate course 
can hope to afford. 


It was a preception of this fact which 
led to the establishment, fourteen years 
ago, of the Graduate Summer School of 
Agriculture, largely with the hope of 
experiment stations with a greater zeal 
inspiring the workers in our colleges and 
for research and affording them, through 
personal contact, a fuller conception of 
the ideals and methods of original in- 
vestigation. That the school has been 
measurably successful in attaining this 
object is, I think generally admitted, 
but the demands of the coming years 
will far exceed those of the past and 
definite preparation must be made to 
meet the new conditions. In the pres- 
ent world crisis, when the foreign uni- 
versities on which we have to so con- 
siderable an extent relied for graduate 
training are closed to our students, and 
when it seems questionable whether 
they will ever again play the role in 
this respect which they have in the past, 
should not a wise and sane conception of 
preparedness lead to a consideration of 
our domestic resources? 

We suffer from the disadvantages of 
a physically great country. Effective 
graduate instruction can be given only 
by those actually engaged in research. 
Our centers of agricultural research, 
however, are widely scattered and com- 
paratively isolated. While the aggre- 
gate of our scientific work in this field 
is considerable, and is steadily increas- 
ing, only a minority of the colleges are 
in a position to offer any consider- 
able variety of graduate courses. The 
question of how most efficiently to 
mobilize our resources, particularly those 
of the smaller institutions, in the field 
of graduate agricultural instruction de- 
mands serious consideration. 
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In a recent address* Prosser has 
pointed out that there have been three 
pronounced periods in the development 
of educational ideals in the United 
States. In the first, stretching from 
Yorktown to the fall of the Confed- 
eracy, the emphasis was laid on educa- 
tion as a training for citizenship. In 
the second period, extending to the 
dawn of the twentieth century and char- 
acterized by an enormous growth in 
material prosperity, the keynote was in- 
dividualism and education was con- 
ceived of largely as a preparation of 
the individual to take his part in the 
struggle. That this note is still predom- 
inant, especially in schools of tech- 
nology, it would be idle to deny, yet in 
the opening years of the new century 
we have entered upon a third period and 
in the words of Prosser “ ‘education as 
preparedness’ is the new phrase with 
which we are emphasizing in growing 
degree the need for the use of the 
schools to prepare all for social well- 
being in a peaceful republic, able to 
take care of itself in time of war but 
more efficient still in the piping times 
of peace—a republic whose millions of 
efficient, justly rewarded and justly 
treated citizens shall fill the land with 
the music of patient, orderly toil and 
write in the pages of the world’s history 
new achievements in the realization of 
democracy and the conservation of 
men.”’ 


In this campaign for educational pre- 
paredness the agricultural colleges are 
called to play no unimportant part. 
Upon them rests to a very large ex- 
tent the responsibility for the wise de- 
velopment of a system of agricultural 
education destined to affect profoundly 
the fortunes, the lives, and above all 
the ideals of almost half our people and 
so to be a most significant factor in 
shaping the future of the nation. 

The place of graduate study in agri- 
cultural education is defined by the ex- 
tent to which it can contribute to the 
training and the inspiration of leaders 
for this vast undertaking. 


*Address before the Harvard Teachers’ Association, School and Society, June 3, 1916. 







Muck Crops, A book on vegetable crops 
raised on reclaimed land, in some locali- 
ties known as black dirt or muck. By 
Albert E. Wilkinson, Extension Pro- 
fessor of vegetable gardening at Cornell 
University; published by the Orange- 
Judd Company, New York. 


In view of the growing speculation in 
muck lands, and the growing demand 
for information on muck crops, an au- 
thoratative work, such as this, is of 
much use. Professor Wilkinson dis- 
cusses muck soils in general; their loca- 
tion, their properties and their probable 
value, and then briefly treats of the 
culture of series of vegetable crops com- 
monly grown on muck. The illustrations 
are attractive. The book is small and 
simply worded, practical and to the 
point. 


Principles of Floriculture, By Edward 
A. White, Professor of Floriculture at 
Cornell University. Edited by L. H. 
Bailey; published by Macmillan and 
Company, New York. 


This book discusses, very minutely, 
all the subjects pertaining to the success- 
ful growing of flowers, such as location 
and management of green-houses, repro- 
duction of plants and the diseases of 
plants and their control. The different 
varieties of each plant is discussed and 
the care necessary for its production, 
as well as the final disposal of the cut 
flower, or the potted plant. The chap- 
ter on diseases and insects considers the 
different kinds of insect pests, and tells 
their habits of living and reproduction 
and the best methods for their exter- 
mination. The numerous illustrations 
are clear and most helpful in the study 
of the book. 

There are few good text books on the 
principles of flower growing, and this 
book will be of use. It is made up 
largely of lectures delivered at different 
times by the author, illustrated by ma- 
terial that he has found helpful. 


The Potato, By Arthur W. Gilbert, 
Ph. D., assisted by Mortier F. Barrus, 
Ph. D., and Daniel Dean, formerly presi- 
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dent of the New York State Potato 
Association, published by The MacMillan 
Company, New York, price $1.50. 


In this book Professor Gilbert writes 
for the practical farmer and the stu- 
dent of farm crops, devoting much at- 
tention to questions of potato breed- 
ing and varieties, a phase of potato 
culture previously neglected. Doctor 
Barrus contributes the chapter on dis- 
eases and Mr. Dean the chapter on 
field methods. The following chapter 
headings may serve to give an idea of 
the comprehensiveness of the work: 
acreage, distribution, production and 
valuation; history; classification and 
botanical characteristics; potato breed- 
ing; climate, soils and rotation; ma- 
nures and fertilizers; planting; care of 
the growing crop; potato insects and 
their control; diseases of the potato; 
control methods; harvesting, market- 
ing and storage; uses of the potato and 
the cost of growing potatoes. The book, 
which is illustrated with sixteen plates 
is one of the Rural Science Series, 
edited by L. H. Bailey. 


Manual of Fruit Diseases, By Lex R. 
Hesler, A. B., Ph. D., and Herbert Hice 
Whetzel, A. B., M. A.; published by the 
MacMillan Company, New York, as one 
of The Rural Manuals series, edited by 
L. H. Bailey. Price $2.00. 

The department of plant pathology, 
as represented by Professors Hesler and 
Whetzel, makes a useful contribution to 
current agricultural literature in this 
manual which combines all known facts 
on the common diseases of fruits. It 
is primarily a ready reference for the 
thinking farmer, the fruits being ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and the discus- 
sion of their diseases proceeding in 
order of their economic importance 
and prominence in the United States. 
Illustrations of the symptoms of the 
various diseases are given prominence 
and the text made to deal with the 
why as well as the how of preventative 
measures. As the authors say in the 
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preface, “In order to understand and to 
perform properly the measures of fruit- 
disease control, it is essential that some 
knowledge of the cause of the disease 
be acquired. In recent years scientists 
and laymen alike have recognized the 
importance of certain technical details 
regarding the cause in order to under- 
take the prevention of these losses.” 
The manual is prepared and presented 
from this point of view. 


Citrus Fruits, By J. E. Coit, Ph. D., Cor- 
nell, ’07; Editor in Chief Cornell Coun- 
tryman, 1905-06. Now Professor of 
Citriculture in the University of Cali- 
fornia. The book is published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York, New 
York. The price is $2.00. 


This book deals with an industry for- 
eign to this state and is written with 
special reference to California require- 
ments and practices. For those, how- 
ever, who wish to gain more than a 
casual conception of this great western 
industry, the book is to be recommended. 
After giving the history of citriculture 
and a botanical consideration of citrus 
plants, the chapters lead on into such 
practical methods of culture as disease 
prevention. Marketing, to which a large 
part of the success of the industry is to 
be attributed, is not neglected, and it 
may afford a chapter of practical value 
to the eastern fruitgrower. 


A History of the Grange, Semi-Cen- 
tennial History of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, By Thomas Clark Atkeson, 
master of the West Virginia State 
Grange and past overseer of the Na- 
tional Grange; published by Orange 
Judd Company, New York. 


Just fifty years ago, Oliver Hudson 
Kelley, an obscure clerk in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington 
dreamed a dream of a great farmers’ 
fraternity, the purpose of which we find 
expressed in a personal letter to a 
friend: “I long,’ he said, “‘to see the 
great army of producers in our country 
turn their eyes up from their work; stir 
up those brains, now mere machines; 
get them in motion in the right direc- 
tion; make them discard their old al- 
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manacs and signs of the moon; and just 
imagine what a volcanic eruption we can 
produce in this age.’”’” He went to work 
with “zealous heroism” to bring into 
being this aspiration, resigning his posi- 
tion and travelling the country over as 
executive secretary of the new organiza- 
tion. Frequently “he was at loss to an- 
swer letters because of lack of postage 
stamps.”” Somewhat slow in starting, 
the idea finally took hold and “grew en- 
tirely too rapidly for its own good.” 

With the collapse of the Granger 
Movement from its state of agrarian re- 
volt, there arose an assumption that the 
Grange, as an order, lost its significance 
as a force in American rural life. Most 
economic histories deal mainly with the 
picturesque period previous to the reac- 
tion, but this history devotes even more 
space to its later life and shows how 
powerful a force for rural welfare it is 
today. In a concluding chapter the 
author cites those reforms which the 
Grange has been instrumental in bring- 
about. 

Biographies of prominent grangers 
are appended to the volume. The story 
of the rapid rise, reaction and slow re- 
covery of the movement is ably por- 
trayed thruout, and the lessons derived 
are especially apt in view of the current 
agrarian revolt in North Dakota, where 
the farmers have elected a governor, 89 
out of 104 assemblymen, and 21 out of 
24 state senators. 


A Short History of English Rural Life, 
By Montague Fordham of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England; American 
edition published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City. This book is well 
reviewed in a preface by Charles Bath- 
urst, M. A., M. P., from which we quote 
freely: 


To those—and they are now many— 
who are earnestly seeking for a true 
solution of many of our agricultural 
problems, industrial, social and political, 
the study of conditions prevailing in 
rural England from the earliest histor- 
ical times, and of the vicissitudes, both 
of Agriculture and of the classes en- 
gaged in it, is an indispensable equip- 

(Continued on page 674) 
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This is the last issue to be published by the 1916-17 
Board Notices officers. The 1917-18 officers will assume full charge 

of the June issue. We wish to extend our most sincere 
thanks to those who have contributed articles. We appreciate the keen 
interest which the faculty, alumni, students and all took in the Country- 
man during the past year. Only by the untiring efforts of such men 
as: Professors Adams, Chandler, Everett, Finpin, Rice, Savage, Wing, 
Dean Mann, Secretary Betten and many others would it be possible for 
the Countryman to exist. 

The following members of the board have manifested their patriotic 
spirit by either going with the American Ambulance Drivers in France, 
or by joining the “mosquito” fleet, or by joining the army or by going 
onto farms: Paul C. Cutler, D. M. Hinrichs, Walter B. Crane, Charles 
Ennis, A. J. Fowler, E. M. Deems, Jr., J. W. Ramsdell. The Country- 
man also wishes to announce the election of C. R. Mather, ’20 to the 
editorial staff and N. E. Beers, ’19, and H. L. Creal, ’19, to the business 
staff. These men are also among those who have left college to enter 
some active service for the country. 

All men leaving have been granted leave of absence without 
prejudice and will resume positions on the board upon their return. 


The city papers are printing a good deal of fool- 
The Frenzied Farm- ishness about Agriculture and War. Presum- 
ing Propaganda ing that they do this to be helpful, and not 
simply because it happens to “take” at this time 
we hope that they will soon see their mistake and quit it. Plowing up 
parks and tennis courts and “sending the idle classes, from convicts to 
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cotillion leaders” to help the farmer farm are only emotional ways of 
attacking a problem essentially economic. It is true that the sturdy 
patriotism of the farmer and his family is to help effect this economic 
change, but this is not an emotion to be aroused by methods tending 
toward the faddish or spectacular, such methods merely amuse those 
whom it is intended they should stir, and make it all the harder for 
responsible advisors, such as this College and Governor Whitman’s 
Commission, to bring home to them their tremendous responsibilty in 
this year of trial. 


Never was agriculture so much concerned with the pre- 
Our Part dominant interest of the day. We little realize that we 
in the War are probably passing thru a period as great or even 

greater than that of the reformation or the French 
Revolution—a world fight for democracy against autocracy. The imme- 
diate part that agriculture takes in the fight shall be a determining 
factor in the length of this struggle. Just how large a part the United 
States shall have to play no one knows. It may last for days and may 
last for years. Just how aggressive our part shall be in this war we 
cannot definitely say. We know that sufficient troops, ammunition and 
food are three essential factors of any war. Which is most important 
at this particular time may be a question. It remains, however, that the 
United States and the Allies cannot hope to wage an offensive warfare, 
cannot even wage a defensive warfare, no, cannot even exist without 
ample food supplies. As the editor of the New Republic says, ‘“Ger- 
many’s economic resistance has been due not only to her measures 
against speculation but especially to the fact that she organized her 
agricultural army and left nothing to chance. 

Germany has realized for these many years, as has no other nation, 
that no country is safe until it is agriculturally independent. Even the 
women and children in Germany were so well trained in farming it was 
thot that they could step into the fields and take the places of the men 
who had gone to the front and to a large extent they were successful. 
But we feel that even Germany has made a mistake in permitting so 
many of her farmers to go to the front. We are told this spring she has 
been allowing some of her farmers to return from digging the trenches 
to tilling the soil. All this has become necessary in spite of the fact that 
her women and children were well trained in agricultural pursuits. 

Now after three years of fighting, with millions of French and 
British forces facing the German line we believe that the Kaiser’s worst 
enemy is within his own borders. The inhabitants are striking or revolt- 
ing—not because they fear the British guns but because they are facing 
starvation. We would expect something very different and much more 
optimistic from England. We see England today waging the most 
stupendous offensive warfare in the world’s history and against a 
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retreating foe; we see England allied with nations having a wealth and 
natural resources nearly four times as great as those of the 
Teutons; with a population nearly seven times as great and with a 
wheat production eight times as great; we see England with five or six 
million trained and equipped men at her command; and lastly with the 
United States and a part of South America at the very verge of entering 
the war on her side—with all these most encouraging prospects—we hear 
Lloyd George say that England was in never so serious state and that 
today England is facing the possible danger of starvation. 


Today we see the world without food and the farms without labor. 
The immediate part that we should take in this war seems certain. But 
from every indication the United States will this year produce an ab- 
normally small crop whereas she should produce a most abnormally large 
one. At the sound of the war trumpet we want to enlist; and like our 
forefathers face the enemy with a gun on our shoulder. But we forget 
that we cannot all be soldiers but that we can all be of service. 

Things are still pretty well in the air, and such thots as we may 
advance at this time will perhaps be only sound generalities, already 
many times advanced. -But even as we write we can see lights in many 
of the windows of the College—lights that tell of trained, conservative 
men working night and day to find out just what can be done, and how. 
Our June issue we plan to turn over to these men in the belief that by 
that time they will have something comprehensive.and decisive to report. 


And now that a state of war has been declared, we 


No Peace wonder how it can be that this most non-militaristic 
Without and yet most resourceful nation, this most glorious and 
Honor conservative land can be engaged in this awful turmoil. 


There doesn’t exist a more peace-with-honor loving 
nation. But it is peace-with-honor that we demand and so long as there 
exists an evil doer in our midst we can’t choose peace. 

If our land is one of which to be proud, honor is due those who 
preserved it. Three times was our flag insulted and three times was it 
defended ; three times did our nation offer up her sons—the best of the 
land; three times did our forefathers pour forth their all that the stars 


and stripes might forever “wave o’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 





From a patriotic view point we would produce large crops. From 
an economic viewpoint we would also produce large crops. 


How well did Doctor W. H. Jordan, the great experimentor, speak, 
when he said, “This is no time for experimenting but putting into prac- 
tice what we already know and growing larger amounts of the staple 
crops.” 
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About half of the en- 
CAMPUS rollment of the Ag. Col- 
WAR NEWS iege is on leave of ab- 

sence, serving their 
country in forces on land and sea, in 
industrial pursuits, or on farms. Up to 
April 27, the time of present writing, 
the Office of the Secretary of the Col- 
lege reports that 507 leaves have been 
granted and that further leaves are be- 
ing issued at the rate of from 25 to 30 
a day. Of the 507 men already gone, 
144 are in the army or navy and in muni- 
tion plants, 10 have abandoned their 
entire schedule in favor of military 
training here, and the remaining 353 
are on farms or in agricultural activi- 
ties of various sorts. Altho the rate of 
departure shows at present no signs of 
diminution and altho a continuance of 
the present rate will empty the College 
before the official date of closing, no 
suspension of the schedule is at present 
contemplated. Plans for the third term 
are being pushed and work is proceed- 
ing on the assumption that the College 
will open next fall, no matter how small 
the enrollemnt. 

In no other month in the 
A Sketch of history of Cornell has so 
the Month much happened, perhaps, 

as in the thirty days pre- 
ceeding this writing. The above figures 
as to the falling away of the enrollment 
in Agriculture may serve to indicate the 
profound change in the aspect of things 
“on the hill,” a change brought about by 
a series of rapid developments “break- 
ing” two and three a day. No more 
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than a mere tabulation of these events 
may be given here. The reader must 
imagine the rest—the excited confer- 
ences of undergraduates here, there and 
everywhere—‘What you going to do?” 
—fellows rushing about with suitcases 
yelling good-byes—“‘Off for France!’”’— 
or “Newport” or ‘“home’’; express 
wagons loaded down in a manner that 
previously suggested only June and 
September; militant professors making 
blood and thunder speeches, milder men 
advising patience and prudence; ‘“‘mos- 
quito fleet” recruiting stations in Rob- 
erts Corridor, in front of Sibley, on the 
steps of Bailey; flags on fraternity 
houses, half-emptied overnight—that’s 
the way things happened. 

When the sinking of three more Amer- 
ican ships and the calling of Congress to 
special session had precipitated a virtual 
state of war, plans for the formation of 
a Cornell Ambulance Unit were well 
under way. A meeting held in Bailey 
Hall on the night of March 19 raised 
$1800 and, together with a previous 
round of recruiting speeches at various 
fraternity houses, brought forth the 
first batch of volunteers. On March 21 
it was announced that several under- 
graduates had formed an aviation club, 
with the purpose of getting training 
which might be useful to the Govern- 
ment. The Sun of the same date reports 
23 enlistments for the ambulance unit. 
On March 24 the Government turned 
down the offer of the aviation unit on 
the ground that the men would be un- 
able to sufficiently train themselves. 
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The University Faculty 
Leave of meeting of March 29 grad- 
Absence uated all seniors in good 
Granted standing who might wish to 

serve their country in mili- 
tary service on land and sea, or in in- 
dustrial pursuits. Juniors and under- 
classmen were granted “leave of absence 
without prejudice” on the same condi- 
tions. This was commonly interpreted 
to mean full credit for all work not re- 
quired or prerequisite for a degree, and 
an arrangement with the department 
concerned for all possible credit from 
such work. 

On April 1, the first recruiting sta- 
tion for the “‘mosquito fleet’? of sub- 
marine chasers was opened and a re- 
cruiting meeting was announced for the 
following night. By this time 32 men 
were enrolled for ambulance service in 
France. 

The de¢élaration of war 
War Declared on April 2 found 150 

men signed up for ser- 
vice in the “‘mosquito fleet.” President 
Schurman issued a statement advising 
all who might be of use in drilling home 
troops to leave at once, and all others to 
immediately join the Cornell unit for 
training. ‘‘As soon as preliminary ar- 
rangements for organizing, feeding and 
quartering the Cornell unit have been 
complete,” he said, “Military training 
will engross the entire time of the stu- 
dents enrolled.” He further advised all 
students who did not contemplate im- 
mediate service to return after the 
Easter vacation and await the issue. 


During the vacation 112 more enrolled 
in the coast defence service. The re- 
turning undergraduates found things 
on a modified war basis. Ten army 
sergeants had been brought on to give 
advanced instruction to those desiring 
it. Eight extra drill hours were ar- 
ranged, undergraduates volunteering to 
drill in squad groups.  Inter-university 
athletics were suspended and replaced 
by a plan for inter-college competitions; 
athletes and faculty members, as well as 
undergraduates of all degree, turned out 
for their drill in anything from drill 
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suits to golf suits. As nearly as could 
be ascertained, something more than 
five hundred men had left the University 
up to this time, 173 of these being Ag. 
men. Every undergraduate and faculty 
member continuing filled out a defense 
census card stating his personal qual- 
ifications in case of emergency. Spring 
Day and like festivities were called off. 

On April 16, follow- 
The Ag. College ing the appointment 
Takes a Hand of Dean A. R. Mann 

and M. C. Burritt, 
State Leader, to Governor Whitman’s 
committee, of patriotic agricultural ser- 
vice, there was held in Ithaca a state- 
wide conference. The morning was 
given over to a general meeting, the 
early afternoon to group discussion, lead 
by members of the committee, and the 
conference ended with another general 
meeting in which Professor Burritt re- 
ported on the state campaign, the lead- 
ers of the groups told of their findings, 
and general resolutions were adopted. 
The following day, April 17, the Uni- 
versity faculty extended the leave-of- 
absence privilege to men taking up 
work on farms, in farm bureau census 
work, garden work and the like. They 
also passed a resolution allowing men to 
drop scholastic work interfering with 
the amount of military training they 
might wish to take. 

The same evening C. F. Thompson, 
Commandant of the Cadet Corps, ad- 
dressed a mass meeting in Bailey Hall, 
speaking on the needs and plans of the 
hour. He said that a million more men 
were needed in the army and navy, a 
million in industry and another million 
in agriculture. The fact that the mili- 
tary forces must undergo an expansion 
of 500% must not, he said, interfere with 
the other two branches, which wage “‘im- 
mediate warfare.” 

On the afternoon of the 
Dean Mann’s following day, April 22, 
Advice Acting Dean A. R. Mann 

addressed another mass- 
meeting in Roberts Assembly, advising 
the agricultural students of the situation 
and suggesting the proper procedure for 
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individual cases. He said that the ne- 
cessity for quick action made it difficult, 
but even more desirable, to think calmly 
and clearly in the present crises, that 
agricultural service in this war would 
rightly receive recognition equal to that 
awarded military service; and that every 
agricultural student should seriously 
consider his obligation to such service. 
Those who had made up their minds and 
have a place in which they were really 
needed, he advised to go. To the others 
fell the responsibilty of finding that 
place, which might be right here, at 
scholastic work. “Stay where you are 
and do just as you are doing until you 
clearly see your place.” Before evening 
of the next day 225 ag. men had already 
left and many others were packing up. 


As we go to press, a report comes that 
the Cornell Ambulance Unit, which 
sailed for France on April 14, has ar- 
rived safely at Bordeaux. 


On April 17, Governor 
Appropriations Whitman signed the 
for the College annual appropriation 

bill which provides for 
the expenses of the two State Colleges 
at Cornell University during the coming 
fiscal year from July 1, 1917, to June 30, 
1918. The bill carries for the State 
College of Agriculture $779,401.00. Of 
this amount $35,750.00 is to provide for 
specific deficiencies in appropriations 
made by the two preceeding legislatures. 
The present legislature had already 
passed, some six weeks ago, an emer- 
gency item of $55,910.00 for the College 
of Agriculture to enable it to carry its 
work during the current year in view 
of the reduction in the general appro- 
priation bill a year ago. When this 
emergency item is added to the gen- 
eral appropriation bill just passed it 
makes a gross appropriation provided by 
the present legislature had already 
as against a gross appropriation of 
$518,325.66 made by the 1916 legis- 
lature, or an increase of $316,985.34. 
When, however, the emergency and 
deficiency items, which together amount 
to $91,660.00, are subtracted there is 
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left a net appropriation of $743,651.00 
for the year 1917-18. 

In addition to the above appropria- 
tions the general appropriation bill this 
year provides a specific item of $42,- 
000.00 for printing the publications of 
the College of Agriculture. Heretofore 
no special appropriation for printing 
has been made, the College printing hav- 
ing been paid for out of a lump appro- 
priation known as the legislative print- 
ing for the next fiscal year must be lim- 
ited to the amount of this specific item. 

Included in the $743,651.00 in the 
general appropriation bill are a number 
of small items totalling $34,000.00 for 
new construction and improvements. 
The largest of these is an appropriation 
of $12,000.00 for the addition of a unit 
to the central heating plant. When this 
unit is installed the old heating plant in 
Roberts Hall is to be removed and the 
boiler room remodeled to provide addi- 
tional space for the general purposes of 
the College. An item of $8,000.00 is 
included for remodeling this boiler room. 
To put in additional roads, sidewalks, 
and drains, and general improvements 
to the grounds, $5,000.00 is provided; 
for a new piggery with detached pens, 
$7,000.00; for a packing shed on the 
pomology grounds, $1,000.00; and for 
small storage houses for the Department 
of Plant Breeding a small item is in- 
cluded. 


On Monday, March 14, 
Billy Sunday the indefatigable Rev- 
at Cornell erend William A. Sunday 

came down from Buffalo 
on a special car to convert Cornell to 
his ways and beliefs. Speaking gen- 
erally, it may be said that he at least 
accomplished the first part of his pro- 
gram. 

President Schurman presided over the 
morning meeting for men and C. W. 
Whitehair, Secretary of the Cornell 
University Christian Association, lead 
the afternoon meeting, both of which 
were held in Bailey Hall. Mrs. or “Ma” 
Sunday conducted a meeting for women 
in Sibley Dome and “Billy” also spoke 
there. The Sunday party included 
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Homer or “Rod” Rodheaver with his 
trombone, and for some days after the 
campus was whistling “Brighten the 
Corner Where You Are,” and various 
parodies thereon. 


Twenty-five dollars from 
Fifty Dollar the profits of the 1917 
Kermis Prize Kermis and twenty-five 
Offered more from an anony- 

mous doner, is offered 
for the best original play or pageant 
portraying country life, to be written 
by any student in the College of Agri- 
culture. If any play or pageant sub- 
mitted is adjudged to merit the prize, 
it will become the main feature of the 
1918 Kermis. All plays or pageants 
must be submitted by Nov. 1, 1917. To 
complete the program, the various de- 
partmental clubs will be asked to sub- 
mit short stunts in competition, the 
best to be presented as the first part of 
the program. 

A joint committee of faculty and stu- 
dents has drawn up plans and rules to 
govern the Kermis prize competition. 
For further information apply to any of 
the following members of the committee: 
Professor D. J. Crosby, Chairman; 
Professor G. A. Everett; Professor Bris- 
tow Adams; Professor Martha Van 
Ransselaer; Professor J. E. Rice; D. U. 
Dunham, ’17; A. W. W. Sand, 718. 


Figuring up a balanced ra- 
Charts for tion for yourself while 
Domecon standing in line, juggling 
Cafeteria a tray and trying to men- 

tally digest the menu and 
balance the prices with the money you 
have with you, has become a campus 
pastime now that a series of charts de- 
signed as a guide to the selection of 
food have been hung in the Home Eco- 
nomics Cafeteria. They have been com- 
piled from data worked out by the nutri- 
tion classes, and are based on the serv- 
ings given in the Cafeteria, to show the 
approximate of the servings in energy 
and in mineral content. Two guide 
charts show first how to calculate the 
amount and kind of food needed and 
second how to reckon the value of a 


chosen meal. A series of charts show- 
ing lists of foods rich in various ma- 
terials offers an easy method of filling 
out a meal which proves poor in some 
one food stuff. The charts have been 
prepared by the home making classes in 
Rural Education. Owing to the mass of 
work involved the material is far from 
complete, but it is hoped that  suc- 
cessive classes may be able to add to 
the data. 


On Friday and Saturday, 
The Cornell May 18 and 19, seven 
Pageant hundred women students 

of the University will 
present a pageant in their natural am- 
pitheatre in Cascadilla Gorge. Work on 
the affair has been in progress since 
last spring and it is expected to surpass 
in size and magnificence any University 
pageant ever held anywhere. 

Last spring four hundred trees, the 
gift of the department of forestry, 
were planted about the site of the ampi- 
theatre and arrangments for four thou- 
sand spectactors were provided. At 
night search lights and spot lights will 
be used to illuminate the spectacle, the 
theme of which is the representation 
of the various activities in which women 
have engaged up to the present time. 
Dances by scores of nymphs, sun fairies, 
rustic maidens and the like will occupy 
an important place in the interpreta- 
tion. 

Each college of the University will 
be represented in an episode. The Col- 
lege of Agriculture has chosen to 
present The Virtuous Woman, of biblical 
origin. Regene Freund, Harriet Hos- 
mer, Amy Apfel and Mary Larkin take 
the principle parts. 

All the work in connection with the 
affair has been done by women students 
of Cornell. Elizabeth Alward, ’18, is 
student chairman. 


Daniel N. Pomeroy, of 
Memorial Trees Lockport, a breeder of 
for College special English Walnut 
trees has presented 
the College with four fine trees, to be 
planted in appropriate places about the 
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ag campus in honor of Dean Roberts, 
Dean Bailey and Professors Craig and 
McCloskey. 


Former’ Secretary of 


Crowds Greet State William Jennings 


W. J. Bryan Bryan spoke three times 
in Ithaca, on Sunday, 
April 22. Bailey Hall was packed in 


the afternoon when Mr. Bryan spoke 
on National Prohibition. During his 
one and one-half hour talk such sent- 
ences were heard as: ‘The best thing 
we can do for preparedness is to drive 
alcohol from America.. The saloon is 
the only business which does not adver- 
tise its finished products. They say pro- 
hibition will multiply blind tigers. If a 
tiger were after my boy the blinder the 
tiger the better it would be for my boy. 
To license a man to get drunk, and then 
fine him, is like licensing the itch, and 
then fining people for scratching. We 
can’t afford to use grain for alcohol, 
which we need for bread; we cannot af- 
ford to starve people, for the sake of 
having them drunk.” 

There was a loud and long applause 
when Mr. Bryan made the statement 
that, ‘‘No matter what opinions we held 
concerning war before it was declared 
that now we are at war and that we are 
all behind the President fighting for the 
same cause.”’ 


Students of course 7, in poultry hus- 
bandry spent three days, April 12, 13 
and 14 in New York City studying the 
various storage plants, public markets 
and poultry exchanges. The students 
were accompanied in their visits by a 
class from the University of Vermont 
who were also in New York studying the 
various commercial aspects of the sub- 
ject. 


Mr. Benjamin Smith of Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville, Indiana, has ac- 
cepted an assistantship in the depart- 
ment of plant pathology. Mr. Smith is 
taking the place of Mr. E. E. Honey, 
who will take up a fellowship in Orange 
County in the near future. 
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Mr. E. W. Brandis, pathologist of the 
Porto Rico department of plant pathol- 
ogy, is now working on banana diseases 
in the college greenhouses. He will 
spend about a month here when he will 
leave for the tropics to study the banana 
wilt. Mr. Brandis will visit such places 
as Cuba, Panama, Costa Rica, Columbia, 
Jamaica and Trinidad. The work will 
be under the direct supervision of Dr. 
Erwin F. Smith of Washington. 


Mr. E. W. Benjamin, instructor in the 
department of poultry husbandry, re- 
turned recently from Mississippi where 
he attended the annual meeting of the 
Home Economics and Poultry Workers 
Clubs of the state which was held from 
April 9 to 21. While there Mr. Benja- 
min delivered a series of six lectures be- 
fore the Poultry Club of Mississippi. 


Mrs. Hamilton and Miss Bradner, of 
New York City, were here as _ repre- 
sentatives of the National League for 
Women’s Service on March 27. They 
conferred with Dean Mann, and the 
heads of the departments of home eco- 
nomics, rural education, extension, 
poultry, vegetable gardening, with ref- 
erence to the opportunities for women 
to engage in agricultural work in war- 
time. 


A Thrift Campaign has been started 
by the department of home economics 
and several other departments. This 
campaign will cover all of the north 
eastern states. Its purpose is ta encour- 
age farmers to a greater production of 
food, and by so doing helping to reduce 
the cost of living; and to encourage the 
housewives to be more thrifty, to avoid 
waste and to economize. 


Mr. Calvin Derrick, who was _ super- 
intendent at George Junior Republic, 
and who is now connected with the de- 
partment of Charities and Correction in 
Westchester County, was in town early 
in March looking for men to act as sup- 
ervising guards. About 15 seniors took 


(Continued on page 692) 
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You all know Duane Spencer Hatch, 
715, B. S.; ’716, M. S. A.—He spent most 
of his time at college winning speaking 
contests. The rest of the time he was 
running around the State speaking here 
and there such as in pulpits, at Y. M. 
C. A. gatherings, at farmers’ institutes 
or political campaign meetings. When 
“Chick” wasn’t preaching he might be 
found at such places as the Sophomore 
Cotillion, the Junior Prom or the Senior 
Ball. Last July, after receiving his 
Master’s degree he sailed for India to 
be transferred to the trenches as a mis- 
sionary worker. The many letters from 
“Chick” indicate that he has been shifted 
to many parts of the country about 
Mesopotamia. When the army of the 
Allies retreats he retreats with them and 
when they advance he advances with 
them. The following paragraphs are 
extracts from letters sent to a friend 
undergraduate. 

Feeling great. I never see any scales 
in this end of the world but I believe I 
was never heavier. The rough open 
camp life is a healthy one. My big tent 
holds about 1000 persons. Last night 
ought to have been the best talk I ever 
gave. If it wasn’t it was all my fault. 
Not a soldier moved while I was speak- 
ing. Afterwards we sang hymns until 
we had been there two and one-half 
hours. They just wouldn’t stop. I ex- 
pect to move “somewhere” further in 
soon. “Somewhere is the most common 
word here. “Somewhere in France” or 
“Somewhere in Mesopotamia” or 





“Somewhere in Turkey.” No one 
knows where anyone else is. 

In a later letter he tells of the char- 
acter of the soldiers. He says that 
while he is very kind to them, he must 
also be very stern. One day “Chick” 
lost a suit of clothes which he later 
found a soldier to be wearing. 

In another early letter last fall he 
makes mention of the hospitals and 
says: Each day a shipload of sick and 
wounded comes down the river. As 
many fever patients as wounded are in 
the shipments now. The Turks gave 
back the sick and wounded men they 
captured from General Townsend’s regi- 
ment at Bagdad. They are just skele- 
tons. They have been shut off from 
supplies until they ate up all the leaves 
and grass and horses and other animals. 
It was found that the water was all 
gone too. I am allowed to publish noth- 
ing relating to the war but I expect to 
soon write an article for the Countryman 
on agricutulral conditions here. 

I’ve traveled thousands of miles the 
last six weeks to different stations of the 
army. Yesterday I jumped over a hun- 
dred miles from high in the Himalayas 
near the snow line to farther north but 
a low desert plain where we have to 
wear not only sun helmets but spine 
pads to keep from sun stroke. I jumped 
down here to relieve the Scotch Secre- 
tary who is done up with the heat and 
had to be carried to the hills. I jumped 
from infantry convalescent troops to 
cavalry, heavy artillery and flying 
















































corps. Air craft flying over my head 
as I write makes me think of the little 
machine which used to fly over the 
“Kappa Delt’? House. Innocent little 
creatures they are compared with these. 
Sorry I am not allowed to write regard- 
ing troops and war operations around 
me. War is Hell, truly. 
DUANE SPENCER HATCH. 
Feb. 21, 1917. 


Your letter just opened. I am. all 
fired glad to hear from you. You ask 
if you get all the letters addressed to 
you? Well, that is like saying “If you 
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I see no end of the war. The long 
struggle is hard on our fellows, but the 
way they bear it and the way they face 
death is a great lesson to me. I’ve just 
thot of how I seldom get to bed before 
midnight and often when I’ve found my- 
self writing home mail at three in the 
morning, I wonder whether I’m the 
same fellow who refused to study nights 
at college. 


For diversion I’ve taken to soldiering; 
had a course in cavalry riding school, 
have the opportunity of riding the fin- 
est horses in the regiments. We’re 
anxiously watching the telegram reports 





D. S. Hatch, ’15, at the Front 


do not get this one let me know at 
once.” 

I say the thoro evangelization of the 
world is a long way from finished and 
the mission conquest has only been 
touched. Of course I must realize that 
I am with the farthest outpost of the 
empire, facing the warlike Afghanistan 
tribes, but before I got this far I often 
thot and often asked “where are the 
missionaries?” It is not because the 
missionaries who have come out to the 
far East have not made good; it is be- 
cause they are just lost in the tremen- 
dous size of the East and the teeming 
millions of people. 


from America, as soon as the United 
States comes into the war I am to be 
made a captain. 
Sincerely, 
DUANE SPENCER HATCH. 


07, B. S. A., '16, B. A.—John B. 
Shepard managed farms in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Texas for six 
years after leaving college. He was 
then engaged in a consulting capacity in 
connection with an irrigation project in 
the Northwest, and some extensive 
drainage work in the South. In the fall 
of 1914 he returned to Cornell for fur- 
ther study before opening an office for 
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himself. He is now a consulting agri- 
cultural engineer, with an office at 110 
West 40th Street, New York City. Dur- 
ing this season he will be working chiefly 
in New England, Province of Quebec 
and Michigan, where he will be investi- 
gating the agricultural possibilities of 
the cut-over lands of several lumber 
companies. The total area involved is 
in excess of a million acres. His en- 
gagement to Mary Bell Churchyard, 
Smith College, ’13, has recently been an- 
nounced. 


709, B. S—K. C. Livermore, although 
instructing in farm management since 
his graduation, makes farming his voca- 
tion. He has a farm of about 83 acres 
just outside of Ithaca of which about 
60 acres are in crops. The principal 
‘crops are vegetables, apples and grain. 
He raises about a thousand White Leg- 
horn chickens. His home is _ lighted 
with an acetylene system. While not 
positive that he owns an automobile, he 
admits that he has a Ford in his pos- 
session. 


714, B. S.—Earl Flansburgh is now 
teaching agriculture at Castile. 


14, B. S.—R. N. Harvey taught bi- 
ology during the school year of 1914-15 
in this state. He is now in charge of 
the poultry work on the feeding and 
breeding farm of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


714, B. S.—Lawrence J. Motyca 
taught biology in Mississippi during 
1914, biology and agriculture at Millers- 
ville, Pennsylvania, during 1915, and is 
now teaching chemistry and agriculture 
at the same place. 


714, B. S—F. E. Rogers was Farm 
Bureau Agent of Oswego County dur- 
ing 1912 and 1913. He was here a year 
as instructor in pomology doing exten- 
sion work. He left here in 1915, and 
became Farm Bureau Agent of New 
Haven County, Conn. He is now Farm 
Bureau Agent in Wayne County, New 
York. 
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14, B. S.—J. Judson Swift is farming 
at Middleport on a general fruit, veget- 
able, and live stock farm. On March 3, 
he was married to Miss Gladys Amanda 
Kinne. 


714, B. S.—In 1914, Alexander Lurie 
had charge of the ornamentals at the 
Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, Mich. 
From 1914 to 1916 he was instructor in 
Horticulture at the University of Maine. 
Since 1916 he has been horticulturist at 
the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. 
Louis, Mo. He has charge of the School 
of Gardening, the Experimental work, 
adn the outdoor collections of woody 
material. 


714 B. S.—Herbert A. Thompson was 
one of the western representatives of 
the J. B. Rice Seed Co. of Cambridge, 
N. Y. for a year after leaving Cornell. 
He then accepted a civil service appoint- 
ment as farm manager of the West- 
chester County farm at East View. Re- 
cently this instituion has been recog- 
nized under the name of the West- 
chester County Corrections and Chari- 
ties. A 625 acre farm provides employ- 
ment for the 500 inmates and convicts 
who reside at the institution. Truck 
crops are the chief crops grown. Cows, 
hogs and poultry are kept to supply the 
needs of community. 


’15, B. S.—Drue Allman is head pro- 
fessor of horticulture at The National 
Farm School, Farm School, Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pa. The farm consists of 365 acres, 
322 of which are under cultivation. 
There are about 75 Holstein cattle, and 
about 200 Rhode Island Red hens on 
the farm. Corn, hay, rye, alfalfa, and 
oats are the crops grown. 


715, B. S.—Elizabeth Banks has 
charge of the Home Economics De- 
partment of the Willoughby House Set- 
tlement, Brooklyn. 


715, B. S.—Gertrude Blodgett has 
been in charge of the extension work in 
home economics at the University of 
Texas for the past two years. 


(Continued on page 682) 
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(Continued from page 661) 
ment. This little book skillfully sum- 
marizes the chief events of English ag- 
ricultural life from Anglo-Saxon times 
down to the twentieth century. 

The writer touches lightly and hope- 
fully upon the rural renaissance of the 
twentieth century, now rudely inter- 
rupted by the European War. The war, 
he believes, will in its results afford un- 
paralleled opportunities of awakening 
to a new vigor the life of English vil- 
lages and the development of a happy 
and largely increased rural community. 


Judging Farm Animals, By C. S. Plumb. 
Published by the Orange Judd Company, 
New York. 

In the preparation of this volume, the 
author has had in view the distinctive 
purpose of discussing systematically 
and with reasonable completeness each 
great class of animals as a separate part 
of an important whole. The compara- 
tive and group method of judging the 
individual in each class, as based on the 
seale of points is followed so that the 
man who lacks the systematic training 
may find a text that will furnish under 
separate heads a systematic and com- 
prehensive discussion of the subject. 
The arrangement of the text is consist- 
ent with the method of presentation 
now used in most educational institu- 
tions and should serve the purpose of 
the student as well as the stockman. 


The Breeding of Animals, By F. B. 
Mumford, Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture at the University of Missouri; 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York; $1.75 net. 

How to maintain the good qualities 
that have already appeared in an indi- 
vidual, and how to cause other and bet- 
ter qualities to become dominant in fu- 
ture individuals of the same species is 
the problem of inheritance that chiefly 
concerns the breeder of domestic ani- 
mals, and it is with this problem that 
this text deals. The author has made no 
attempt to write a book on genetics or 
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evolution; but the principles of genetics 
as they apply to the practice of animal 
breeding are discussed in accordance 
with the conclusions of biologists. 


The Principles of Feeding Farm Animals, 
By Sleeter Bull, Associate in Animal 
Nutrition, College of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois; published by The 
MacMillan Company, New York. 

The author aims in this book to pre- 
sent the underlying principles of animal 
nutrition in such a manner that they will 
be valuable to the farmer who has not 
had a technical education as well as to 
the college man. The first part is de- 
voted to the thoretical discussion of the 
principles of composition and digestibil- 
ity of foodstuffs. The latter part to the 
application of the principles in the com- 
pounding of the most economic rations 
judged from the food products produced 
and the value of the manurial by- 
products. All phases of the work are 
profusely illustrated. 


Poultry Breeding and Management, By 
James Dryden; 416 pages, profusely 
illustrated; price $1.60 net; the Orange 
Judd Company, New York. 

This volume is worthy of an au- 
thority on poultry breeding and man- 
agement. It is written for the farm or 
the class room and is directed to the 
person who is interested primarily in 
making poultry pay. Mr. Dryden treats 
the various phases of poultry hus- 
bandry in a masterly manner, drawing 
frequently on his long experience as a 
poultry investigator for material to 
substantiate his statements. He has 
made personal investigations in most of 
the prominent poultry districts in the 
United States and Canada and has an 
amazing aptitude for drawing lessons 
from his observations. His big appeal 
is for more breeding of fowls for higher 
egg production. 


(Continued on page 676) 



























Planting 





Potato Planters soon 
pay for themselves 
even on a small acre- 
age in seed saved and 
extra yield secured 
through 100 per cent po- 
tato planting. Made in 
two styles, with choice 
of furrow openers. 
Riding and Walking 
Cultivators are thor- 
oughly adjustable to 
proper working of the 
potato crop at all 
Stages, have high or 
low, pivot or fixed 
wheels, with dust proof 
grease cup hubs, par- 
allel motion of teeth 
when you shift, ete. 
Four, Six and Ten Row 
Sprayers. Our new 10 
Row Engine Sprayer 
covers 10 rows at 200 
Ibs. pressure. Driven 
by 4% H. IP. “New 
Way” Engine, quickly inter- 
changeable for Iron Age Engine 
Digger. Takes practical orchard 
attachment. 


\oge four styles to suit your 
Diggers, conditions. Our Engine 
Potato Digger releases two horses 
for other work, You can stop the 
team and the engine will clear the 
machine. Has automatic clutch 
throwout—prevents breakage. 


Write for free booklets 


They fully describe our large line 
of machinery for farm, orchard and 
garden. Send a postal today. 


Bateman M’f’g Co. 
Box30 BGrenloch, N. J. 


Makers also of Spraying Machinery 
Gu: den » etc. 





SteelSeedBox 
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Do You Grow 
Potatoes for Profit 


100% Perfect Then, make every seed piece count, 

one in every space, and one only. 
You save at least a bushel per acre, often much 
more. Fertilize in the row where the 
plant food does the most good. Spray 
often with a powerful fast-working 
sprayer—one with pressure enough to 
make a fine mist. Dig by machine 
quickly and safely and before the 
market sags. 


TRON AGE 


Potato Machines 


























w Pivot 
Wheels 


No. 115-E 


Greatest combined 
Field and Orchard 
Sprayer 


Air-Cooled 
“New Way”’ 







are made with just 
these points in view— 
made by people who 
grow potatoes for pro- 
fit—made with variety 
in style and equipment 
to meet conditions in 
all potato growing 
sections. Don’t buy 
without studying plant- 
er, cultivator, sprayer 
and digger—the selec- 
tion may decide profit 
or no profit. 


It costs no more to 
fertilize, cultivate 
and spray a perfect 
stand—and it pays 
big in yield and 
better growth. 


We shall 
be very 
glad to an- 
swer any 
questions 
in regard 
to potato 
growing or 
about the 
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(Continued from page 674) 
Modern Fruit Marketing, By B. S. 
Brown; 300 pages, well illustrated; 
price $1.25 net; Orange Judd Company, 
New York. 

In this volume, Mr. Brown describes 


the latest approved methods of handling 
tree fruits, covering the harvesting of 
fruits, selling, tools used in harvesting, 
and methods of handling, grading and 
packaging, types of packing houses, and 
the laws of the various states relative 
to packages. Fruit storage, storage 
houses, co-operative fruit organizations 
and various selling methods are dealt 
with at length. One of the weak 
points of the New York horticulturist 
is his lack of understanding of the value 
of packing his fruit properly. Mr. 


Brown seeks to show the why and 
wherefore of fruit packing in an earnest 
effort to be of help to the fruit grower. 


Text Book of Land Drainage, By J. A. 
Jeffery; published by the MacMillan 
Company, New York; price $1.25. 

The constituency is various. While 
designed especially for students it is 
hoped that the book will be useful to the 
working farmer. The book serves not 
only to inform one on drainage prob- 
lems but also to impress upon its read- 
ers the importance of drainage in agri- 
cultural practice. 


The Pruning Manual, By Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, fromer dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture; published 
by The MacMillan Company, New York; 
price $2.00. 

The Pruning Book by Dr. Bailey, first 
publised in 1898, is now thoroly revised 
and reset with many new illustrations. 
Newer conceptions of pruning as a re- 
sult of the experiments of the last 
eighteen years are incorporated in the 
new volume. According to the author, 
the practice of fruit growing rests on a 
sound knowledge of the manner in 
which plants grow and how they respond 
to treatment. These questions must be 
understood as well as fertilizing, pro- 
pagation and spraying. Tree-surgery, 


the handling of street and ornamental 
plants as well as fruit plants are con- 
sidered. 


Principles of Bookkeeping and Farm 
Accounts, By J. A. Bexell, dean School 
of Commerce, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege and F. G. Nichols, director business 
education in the public schools of Roch- 
ester; published by the American Book 
Company, New York. 


Personal, domestic and farm accounts 
make up the greater part of this book, 
but consideration is also give in such 
business forms as billing and correspond- 
ence. The pupil is lead from a con- 
sideration of the simplest form of ac- 
counting—personal accounts—to a more 
involved double-entry system of farm 
bookkeeping. It is intended for use in 
the graded or ungraded schools. 


Strawberry Growing, By S. W. Fletcher, 
Professor of Horticulture at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, published by the 
Mac Millan Company as one of the Rural 
Science Series edited by L. H. Bailey; 
price $1.75. 

This work is not only a practical guide 
to strawberry growing but also a sketch 
of the evolution of the strawberry of 
North America, from the wilding of 
Colonial days to its present position as 
the most cosmopolitan of American 
fruits, second only to the apple in com- 
mercial importance. The volume _in- 
cludes in an attempt to trace the prac- 
tices of strawberry culture in America 
something of an attempt to elucidate 
the principles that underlie these prac- 
tices. 


Field Crops for the Cotton Belt, By 
James Oscar Morgan, Professor of 
Agronomy in the Agricutlural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas; published by 
The MacMillan Company, New York; 
price $1.75. 

This volume aims to present the 
science and art of field-crop production 
in the south. Cotton and corn are 
studied with reference to the principles 
of plant structure and nutrition. 


(Continued on page 678) 
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THE CORNELL 


Made from APOLLO- KEYSTONE 
Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets, 
the most durable, rust-resisting 
sheets manufactured. 


These sheets are unequaled for Silos, 

Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, Siding and all forms of ex- 
posed metal work. Look for the Keystone added 
to brand. Send for our “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Powerful Fungicide for 
Fruits, Vegetables and Flowers 


Peach Leaf Curl, Brown Rot, augie Scab, Grape 
Mildew, Potato Blight, Cucumber Wilt, Bean Blight, 
Rose Mildew, etc. 


Most inexpensive. 1 gal. makes 200 gals. spray. $1 
to $2 per gal. according to size package. 


Booklet free. 
B. G. Pratt Co. Dept. 30. 50 Church St.,N. Y. City 


Feed is all 


” eS 
H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 

HY NOT try it? Successful 
W breeders no longer figure thai 
“any old feed” is good enough. 
They demand a feed made of clean, 
=weet grains and properly-balanced to 
build the frame and develop healthy 
bodies 
H-O Steam-Cooked Chick 
this—and something more. 
The moisture is reduced and digestion 
made easy, because the starch cells in 
the grains have been opened up by our 
special cooking process, 
Remember that a_ sickly, undersized 
chick costs as much to 
healthy, vigorous chick. 


keep as a 


Write for sample prices 
and descriptive folder. 


THe H-O Company 
MILLS 


BUFFALO NY. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL 
GEN. SALES AGENT 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


= —— 
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(Continued from page 676) 


The Manufacture of Ice Creams and 
Ices, By J. H. Frandsen and E. A. Mark- 
ham, University of Nebraska. Published 
by the Orange Judd Company, New 
York. 

Frozen deserts have been served ever 
since the sixteenth century, but only of 
late years has the price permitted their 
general use. Schools and colleges all 
over the country now give courses in 
ice cream manufacture. Cornell has 
such a course. 

This book is intended either as a hand- 
book for the manufacturer or a _ text- 
book for the student. It contains all 
available scientific information on the 
subject and is presented in a scientific 
and practical manner. The illustrations 
and text alike are clear, direct and in- 
teresting. 


Agriculture and the Farming Business, 
By O. H. Benson, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and George Her- 
bert Betts, author of Better Rural 
Schools and Agriculture; published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. 

By driving straight at essentials and 
avoiding technicalities, the authors have 
succeeded in bringing together into an 
attractive volume a wide range of prac- 
tical and scientific information directly 
related to the every-day problems of 
farm life. The book is written for the 
busy farmer as a sort of clearing-house 
for the great mass of agricultural in- 
formation which pours upon him from 
all sides—in farm journals, bulletins, 
posters, special leaflets and what-not. 
The authors express the further hope 
that the material may interest persons 
not now on farms but who hope to go 
“back to the land,” and that it will be of 
value to schools and public libraries. 


Practical Lessons in Agriculture, By 
Lester S. Ivins and Frederick A. Merril. 
Published by the American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 


This is a textbook and laboratory 
manual intended for use in the public 
schools. For most of the lessons the 


(Continued on page 680) 
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SmallerFeed Bills 


International Special Dairy Feed is the feed that “makes your feed 
bill smaller and your milk check larger.” It goes farther than any other 


feed. It costs less than home-grown feeds and keeps the herds healthy 
and increases the milk production. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


is a scientifically blended feed. Produced by specialists who have studied 
the natural laws of milk production. It is a perfect balanced grain 
ration that sharpens the appetite and keeps digestion in perfect order. 

International Special Dairy Feed is an ideal all-year-’round ready grain 
ration. Used as an entire grain ration or with other feed or pasture, it will 
produce more milk at a lower cost than any other feed on the market. 


Thousands of dairymen all over the country are enthusiastic about 


International Special Dairy Feed. It has made money for them. It will 
make money for you. 


GO TO YOUR DEALER. Get just oneton. Try it. You will never use any 
other feed again. Be sure you get the genuine J/nternational Special Dairy Feed. 


Manufactured only by 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Miils at Minneapolis and Memphis 


ROSS “™2£st@uct0" METAL SILO 


The Silo that the New York State Dairyman and 
Cattle Feeder will buy eventually. If they do not 
investigate it they alone are the looser. We have the 
evidence if they care to be convinced. The METAL 
Silo contradicts all competitive claims. 


ROS ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
AND SILO FILLERS 
Will do more and better work than the ordinary 


Silo Filler. With the same size Engine you can 
operate a larger capacity ROSS. 

Expense of 

filling Silos 

is reduced 

consider- 

ably by The 

Ross. If in @ 

doubt ask ¥/t3g 

us WHY. J 


Manufactured by 


THE E. W. ROSS CO., Springfield, Ohio 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trdae Mark Registered 


BRAND OF 


BEEF 


CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


For Cheese Making on the 


Farm Use Chr. Hansen's 
Rennet Tablets and 
Cheese Color 
Tablets 


Also try our 
Danish Butter Color 


It gives that beautiful golden 
June shade and does not affect, in 
the least degree, the aroma or 
flavor of the butter. 


Chr. Hansen’s 


Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, and 
Lactic Ferment Culture, have stood 
the test of time. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 


Box 1212 Little Falls, N. Y. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 678) 


farm is the laboratory, and all are kept 
close to the practical affairs of farm life. 
They are arranged progressively in sea- 
sonal order thruout the school year, and 
include such diverse subjects as the pres- 
ervation of seeds, and the study of the 
house fly. On the whole, it is a worth- 
while work, and well illustrated, teaching 
practical lessons in a manner within the 
limitations of the rural school’s equip- 
ment. 


Fertilizers, By the late E. B. Voorhees, 
revised by John H. Voorhees; published 
by Macmillan in the Rural Science Ser- 
ies, L. H. Bailey, Editor. 


Today when we have probably reached 
the point where intensivity of cultiva- 
tion will be demanded; such a book fills 
a highly important need. The author 
goes into a thoro discussion of the 
principal fertilizing elements and their 
economical purchase and conservation. 
The use of green manures and fertilizers 
for special crops are given due attention. 
Doctor Voorhees’ contribution to this 
branch of agricultural science is a monu- 
ment to his untiring work and persever- 
ence along his chosen line of work. 


Evolution Proving Immortality, By John 
O. Yeiser; published by the National 
Magazine Association, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; price $1.50 postpaid. 

This work represents the movement 
for the application of the facts known 
to the natural sciences to the mysteries 
of life and death. It is not a veiled ar- 
gument for or against any particular 
church or any religious doctrine, but is 
a straightforward attempt to interpret 
the supreme issues of life in accordance 
with the latest and most established 
scientific thought. 


(Continued on page 696) 
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Peters’ Proven Products 


Quality Alfalfa Feeds 


Are Clean Feeds Made in a Clean Mill 
(That’s Important 
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We wish to call Jour attention particularly) to the 
following feeds~—-these we can conscientiously recom- 
mend to you for qualit), econo), satisfactory results 


P i ate, A good feed for swine--- 
Peters Hog Profit tested by the Animal 


Husbandry Department 
of one of the Agricultural 
Colleges with very satis- 
factory results. 


Peters’ Submilk— An excellent milk sub- 


stitute for growing calves 
---the formula carefully 
prepared by a recognized 
feed expert. 
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Remember! “These feeds are made by the concern 
that originated the Famous Peters’ Arab Horse Feed 


We also make Molasses and Alfalfa Feeds--Dairy 
Feeds---Poultry Feeds---Alfalfa Meal 
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M. C. PETERS MILL CO. 


SOUTH SIDE STATION 
OMAHA NEBRASKA 
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GEULELUNEQGGUUGGQEEERCUGGGGRQQ200000000000000R00008 
=F t = ] = Increase Yields 

= e r l t Z e Improve Quality 
= 2 Hasten Maturity 

= Spring Crops Maintain Fertility = = 
= Plan your 1917 work so as to get the = = 
=most money from every acre. Lower = 
=costs per bushel for plowing, seeding, = = 
Sinterest and labor result when crops = 
=are well-fed. Fertilizers will pay on= 
= spring crops. i 

=for farm products make profits from using = 
= fertilizer larger than ever before. 


Send for our free Crop Bulletins 
Ask us your fertility questions. 


DISEASES 


AND HOW 


America’s TO FEED 


Pioneer 
Dog Remedies Mailed free to any ad- 


dress by the Author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc. 
118 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 


Special and New Apparatus 


for use of Creameries, Cheese Fac- 
tories, Milk Shippers and Dairymen. 


Write for our Specia. 
Circulars and Prices. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
Manufacturers 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 672) 


’15, B. S.—Luther Banta established 
a department of poultry husbandry in 
the State School of Agriculture at Al- 
fred. They have over two hundred stu- 
dents at present and are looking for- 
ward to the possibility of the Legis- 
lature givng them a new demonstration 
and instruction building this winter. 
They maintain about 350 birds in ex- 
cellent types of houses at the school. 


715, B. S.—Helen L. Comstock has 
been engaged in county agent work in 
Kent County, Md. 


715, W. C.—Timothy E. Donovan is 
now in charge of the Gallup & Warner 
Stock Farm, Syracuse. They maintain 
24 head of pure bred Belgian horses and 
10 pure bred Holstein cattle. Previous 
to February, 1916, Donovan was herds- 
man on the Leth Law farm at Bedford 
Hills. 


’15, B. S.—H. C. Jackson took Mr. R. 
I. Scoville’s place in the butter instruc- 
tion department, having been trans- 
ferred from the milk testing department 
which is in charge of Professor Troy. 


5, B. Si—Harvey McChesney is now 
running a farm at Hyde Park. He has 
about 100 acres under cultivation, the 
rest of the 270 acre farm being made 
up of woods and swamp land. His 
crops and yield are corn, 75 bushels; 
wheat 30 bushels; oats 35 bushels; hay, 
1 ton; potatoes 225 bushels per acre. 
The live stock maintained consists of 
ten pure bred Holstein heifers, one 
young bull, 400 White Leghorn and 200 
White Plymouth Rock hens. 


715, B. S.— Zilla Mills is teaching do- 
mestic science at the University of 
Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


715, B. S.—Everett A. Piester has 
been engaged as a landscape architect 
by Stark Bros. at Louisiana, Mo., since 
the fall of 1915 


(Continued on page 686) 
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International Harvester 
Binders and [wine 


es: J 


An Unusual Year 


This year, the American farmer has need of first-class equipment in harvest- 
ing machines, twine and binder repairs. He must buy none but well-known, 
long tried machines and he must buy early. 


If his binder is not in first-class condition, he must get genuine I H C 
repairs for it at once and put it in shape. If it is too far gone for that he 
must buy a new Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, or 
Osborne binder now, while deliveries can be made and the machines gotten 
ready for work before harvest time. He will see the local dealer early in the 
season and arrange with him to have the binder delivered in plenty of time to 
assure the complete harvesting of the crop. 


The twine situation this year is complicated by a number of unusual 
features, but we are furnishing our customers with twine of as good quality 
as ever. Quality in twine is more important than price. At the same time, 
just as a matter of insurance, it will be wise to make twine purchases as 
early as possible. The dealer will appreciate any aid his customers can give 
him by placing orders for I H C repairs, twine and harvesting machines at 
the earliest possible moment. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO USA 


———————[—[—[—[—$—[—[—$—$— $_ $— $—_[—=_=_$_ $ i i= 
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HOMINY FEED 


is higher in digestibility than average of Concentrated Feeds. Has 
more digestible Fat than average Concentrated Feeds, therefore 
richer. An economical Dairy Food of proven results as a milk 
producer. 


FINE FOR PIGS 


Similar to Corn Meal, but richer and is KILN DRIED. 
Don’t pay present Feed prices for water. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Patent Cereals Company 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 


Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue 
18th and H Streets, N. W. 
Overlooking White House Grounds 


Close to the State, War and Navy Depts. 
Convenient to Theatre and Fashionable 
Shopping District 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 
ASK FOR BOOKLET 


E.C. OWEN, 
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YING makes larger crops 
Ym 
We manufacture Bucket, 7; 
Barrel, Knapsack and a full line of “SSIS 


Traction and Gasoline Engine machines 


THE “FIELD OSPRAYMO” LINE 


This “JUNIOR LEADER” 
Sprayed“ Casper’s” apples, 
hence first premium at the 
Fruit Show. Why not buy 


| One to spray yours? 


Ask for FREE 
catalogue and our 
special proposition 


FIELD FORCE 
PUMP CO. 


Dept. Cl. ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Riches, Piver & Company 


Manufacturers of 


Lead Arsenate Calcium Arsenate 


Paste and Powdered Paste and Powdered 


Bordeaux Lead Arsenate 


Paste and Powdered 


Bordeaux Mixture 


Paste and Powdered 


RICHES, PIVER & COMPANY, 30 Church St., New York 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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and for 

For Corn other fow 
and Cotton ¢7°?,,2° 
way(Criark)Harrow isyour 

handiest implement. The 

gangs may be spaced to 

cultivate close to the plant 

and are reversible. Light 

jraft, simple and strong. 

Disksof cutlery steel forg:d 

sharp. You'll like the 

many other features in the 


Cutaway 


Corn and Cotton Harrow 
The real labor-saving, profit-making im- 
j lement for diversified farming. If your 
dealer has not the genuine Cutaway, 
write us direct. Write now foc ournew 
free book, “The Soil And Its Tillage. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original 
CLARK di:k harrows and plows 


BISSELL 
Reversible 
Vineyard 
and 

Farm 


Disk 


Designed especially for vine- 
yard work, but also a perfect field 
Harrow. Conforms to an uneven 
surface in both Out-Throw and 
In-Throw forms. Will give better 
results than plowing the  vine- 
yard. Send for free booklet de- 
scribing how the use of these 
Harrows has increased the yield 
of grapes immensely. 


Manufactured only by 
T. E. BISSELL Company, Ltd., 


Address 
McADAM & SONS, Gen. Agts., 
Barker, N. Y. 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 682) 


715, B. S.—Allan Rogers has been 
managing a dairy farm in Chester 
County, but is residing at his home in 
Bivolno, Pennsylvania, at present. 


715, B. S.—Mina Shepard is working 
in the cancer experimental laboratory 
at Buffalo. 


716, B. S.—Hester Austin is working 
in the State Department of Health at 
Albany. 


716, B. S.—Florence E. Axtell is 
teaching home-making at Dansville. 


16, B. S.—Gertrude Bolton is doing 
extension work at Harrisonburg Nor- 
mal School, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


"16, B. S.—Elsie Botsford is teaching 
biology and home-making in Ridgefield, 
Conn. 


716, B. S.—Ruth Cleaves is manager 
of the University Club dining room in 
Ithaca. 


"16, B. S.—Seymour W. Davenport, 
Jr., is now manager and foreman of the 
Jericho Mountain Orchards at Pineville, 
Pa., a distance of 25 miles from Phila- 
delphia. 


716, B. S.—George S. Ennis is farm- 
ing with his father at Lyons. They are 
making a start in pure bred Guernseys. 


716, M. S.—Miles B. Haman has been 
working on grazing and _ silviculture 
investigations, at the forest service ex- 
periment station on the Manti National 
Forest in Utah. He is now going to 
Venezuelo and Colombia to do timber 
estimating work. 


’16, B. S.—Helen Judd is now Mrs. 
Wesley Hebner, ’13, and is living in 
Landsdale. 


716, B. S.—Ann Kerr is teaching do- 
mestic science in Auburn. 


(Continued on page 688) 
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To Light 
Your House and 
Barns 


me Your Breakfasts 


and Dinners 


Union Carbide Gives Your Country Home 


This Two-in-One Service 


CARBIDE LIGHTS are as brilliant as the cities’ 
best - they shine from handsome bronze fixtures - 
they are commonly equipped to turn on without 
matches. 


CARBIDE COOKING RANGES are just like 
city gas ranges — they furnish heat on tap— instan- 
taneous — steady — uniform heat, without kindling, 
ashes or fuel to handle. 


Fifty pounds of UNION CARBIDE will run a 
yn CARBIDE LIGHT AND FUEL PLANT 
‘or weeks. 


Without attention the plant will automatically 
“feed” the range in your kitchen, and as many 
lights as you care to install in your house and barns. 


The beauty and convenience of the light will 
double the charm of your fireside hours — and the 
modern gas range will bring relief from kitchen 
drudgery to the woman who cooks your meals. 


During the past fifteen years these CARBIDE 
Lighting and Cooking Plants have been tested, by 
country home folks, in competition with hundreds 
of different lighting plants invented during the same 
period. 


While most of this army of lighting plants have 
lived a day and fallen by the wayside, the CAR- 
BIDE Plant alone has-survived and gained steadily 
in popularity. 


One and all, the hundreds of thousands of CAR- 
BIDE Plants now in use are practically indestruc- 
tible — they Jast most a lifetime. 

Instead of daily attention, the CARBIDE Plant 
needs monthly attention — instead of constant re- 
pair, it needs none at all — instead of a single service, 
it furnishes double service — two in one — twice the 
value for your money. 

We would like to answer any question about the 
CARBIDE Plant you cere to ask — we can send you 
too, if you wish, with our compliments, intensely 
interesting Booklets telling you why the light flame 
is the coolest of all-and the cooking flame the 
hottest — why the light is called artificial sunlight — 
how it grows plants the same as sunlight - why the 
UNION CARBIDE in one hundred-pound drums 
(always colored blue and gray) is as easy to store as 
coal- why it won’t burn — why it can’t explode — 
how we sell it direct at factory prices to most a 
million users and distribute it through two hundred 
warehouses scattered all over the United States. 

Write us today for this wonder story, and ask us 
the hard question you have in your mind -— just 
address 


UNION CARBIDE SALES. COMPANY 
42d Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 


Dept. No. 6 








Dependable 
Whenever you buy any kind 
of rope for any kind of work— 
whenever you buy Binder 
Twine, insist upon getting 


/OLUMBIAN 
Ropez--Binder Twine 


Dependable because every foot of Columbian is made 
from high quality long fibre—honestly and carefully manu- 
factured into Rope and Twine. 


The satisfaction you get from using Columbian will 
make you a constant user. 
Your dealer should not offer a substitute. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
140-70 GENESSE 8T., “The Cordage City,” AUBURN, N. ¥. 
Branches: New York Chicago Boston 








Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 


100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. 
Write for Pamphlet; How to Raise Calves 
—< = Cheaply and Success 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 56, Waukegan, il 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 686) 


716, B. S.—Arthur L. Lukens is farm- 
ing on a 1400 acre farm, at Kensington, 
Georgia. There are about 350 Hereford 
cattle, some Percheron horses, mules, 
Shropshire sheep, and Angora goats on 
the farm. He is experimenting with 
staple cotton, seeking to improve varie- 
ties by selection of seed. 


716, B. S.—Margaret McClanahan is 
teaching domestic science in Portland, 
Oregon. Her address is 755 Techwood 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 


16, B. S.—Gertrude Nelson’s address 
is 101 South Manning Boulevard, AI- 
bany. 

716 M. S. A.—F. A. Roper has been 
appointed assistant instructor in eco- 
nomics at Harvard University. Roper 
has been working for his doctor’s degree 
at Cornell and also serving as an assist- 
ant in the Farm Management Depart- 
ment. 


(Continued on page 692) 





Silo Satisfaction 


There’s solid 
satisfaction in 
a good silo. Keeps 
your herd at top- 
notch both winter and 
summer. Join the “‘silo 
on every farm’’ movement. 
Erect a 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


“*The Silo that Lasts for Generations”’ 


Frost-resisting, fireproof and storm-proof. 
Strongly reintorced—will not warp, shrink, 
or crack. No painting—no hoops to tighten, 
Any mason can erect it, Guaranteed. 
Send for Silo Book and “‘Natco on the 

Farm”’ illustrating the use of Natco 
Hollow Tile for all farm buildings. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
- 1136 Fulton Bldg. 












































































aN 


he farmer of today proudly 

teaches his son what his 
own father taught him~ 
to use a John Deere Plow, 


FELLOWS: 


Ordinarily a farm implement doesn’t furnish 
a theme for sentiment—it usually suggests hard 
work. 


But back home there is, in all probabilty, an 
old John Deere plow which your grandpap, dad 
and perhaps you yourself have followed down 
many a long furrow—and it will be treasured 
all the more as the years go by. 


Each implement bearing the John Deere trade 
mark—and there’s a John Deere implement for 
every kind of work on the farm—has incor- 


porated in its makeup the same qualities that 
made your grandad swear by that old John 
Deere plow. 


You may be thinking of getting some new 
implements when you have finished school— 
you'll at least want to be in a position to recom- 
mend the best and latest in farm machinery. 
We'll be pleased to send you literature describ- 
ing any special tool you are interested in, if 
you'll write. 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois 





AT 


OC 


NA 


Da aT A a A a 


wins the fight 


against noise. 


Bet Saatings Long Poning [Producing power of both typist 


and executive is increased by this 


100 per cent efficient machine.] 


In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the 
longest stride ahead since the introduction of 
“visible” writing. 


Model 8—The“Silent Smith” 


—runs so quietly and so srnoothly that it is a relief to 
the nerve racked office worker. 


There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 
line spacer. Both are part of the regular equipment. 


A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 
place of the regular right hand lever. 

An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 

had for the asking. Drop a card now to 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


THE CORNER BOOKSTORES 
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DO NOT STOP, LOOK, OR LISTEN 


but wire or write us quick to send you in a hurry, that you may 

use it without delay, the “Friend” Manufacturing Company’s 

Nusystm Gun. We have and can show you indisputable evidence 
that this little Gun with 200 lbs. working 
pressure from your spray pump will dis- 
place 2 leads of hose, 2 rods and 4 nozzles; 
will dispense with 1 man; will save 1-3 to 
1-2 spray material, do a perfect piece of 
spraying and tickle you to death. Do not 
eat or sleep until your order has been 
rushed out. It is the Gun that lifts you out 
of the trenches of despair and labor 
troubles. 


Hurriedly yours, 


THE REX COMPANY 


P. O. Box 712 Mention Cornell Countryman ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LIVING IN THIS AGE 


Our grandparents looked upon soap as a very desirable means for wash- 


ing food and milk utensils. They had nothing better nor knew of nothing 
etter. 


Today it would be a difficult matter to find a Pure Food Expert or a 
Dairy Authority recommending soap, and it would also be just as difficult 
to find one who did not recommend 


LST aT TT Lo 


This wonderful cleanser has no soapy greases or fats. It leaves no 
soapy odor. It is pure and purifying. It cleans clean, it sweetens, and it 
e makes things sanitary. You are not asked to accept 
Indian in Circle these statements without proof for Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser is positively guar- 
anteed to be and to do all that is claimed for it or 
money refunded. Ask your dealer or order from 

your dairy supply man. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers, WYANDOTTE, Mich., U.S.A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the 
highest prize wherever exhibited 


in Benny Packens IT CLEANS CLEAN 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 



























Spring Suits 
Society & 


Michaels Sterns 
20 to 35.50 


Flannel Trousers 5 to 8 


Kah-Ki Trousers 1.50 


Stetson & Bostonian 
Shoes 5.50 to 10.00 


Buttrick & Frawley 


134 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


After You Leave 
College 


You undoubtedly will need 
printing done from time 
to time. Send your or- 
ders to the firm in 
Ithaca which de- 


livers work 


Right and On Time 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 688) 


716, M. S. A.—R. I. Scoville, who has 
been instructing in the dairy depart- 
ment for the past three years, left early 
in March to accept a position as assist- 
ant professor in the dairy department 
at the Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Corvallis. In addition to his 
teaching duties he is to have full charge 
of dairy manufactures. Just before 
leaving, his engagement to Miss Francis 
M. Bigelow, Sp. ’15, was announced. 


716, B. S.—Bessie’ Spafford is teach- 
ing at Talladega College, Talladega, 
Alabama. : 


"16, B. S.—Helen Spaulding is work- 
ing in a landscape artist’s office in Ja- 
maica, Long Island. 


716, B. S.—Lila Stephenson is teach- 
ing home-making and biology in Alle- 
gany, New York. 


Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 669) 


the civil service examination on March 
31. The institution has 300 inmates 
and 15 guards. The main occupation of 
these guards is not to act as mere 
policemen, but to instruct the inmates 
in some useful trade or occupation, 
which they can put to good effect upon 
leaving the institution. 





Two sheep demonstration cars were 
run thruout New York State during 
the latter part of March and the first 
part of April, over the New York Cen- 
tral and the New York, Ontario and 
Western Railroads, under the direction 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. One car contained six pens of 
different breeds of sheep adapted to 
New York State. The other contained 
illustrative materials. Professors H. A. 
Hopper, C. H. Royce, C. A. Boutell and 
J. H. Baron accompanied the demon- 
stration cars. 


(Continued on page 694) 
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The Clinton House 


Cayuga and Seneca Streets 


American and European Plans 


Special Sixty Cent Luncheon 
from 12 until 2 (except Sun- 
day). Ninety Cent Dinner 
from 6 until 8 and from 12:30 
until 2:30 Sunday. 


A la Carte Service at all Hours 





The Clinton House 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


THE CORNELL 


PURE MILK 


Fresh, raw milk is not pure, 
but contaminated by waste and 
discharged from the membrane 
and pus cells. 


We overcome this by clarify- 
ing and pasteurizing; making the 
only absolutely safe, pure milk to 
use. 


ALL KINDS 


Ice Creams, Ices and Sherberts 


on order 


SANITARY ICE CREAM 
& MILK COMPANY, Inc. 


701 W. State Both Phones 912 


Ask Your Grocer for 


Burns’ Family 


Bread 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Scientifically made from the 


best ingredients obtainable, in 
a clean bakery 


Call and see for yourselves 


BREAKFAST ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


Bakery at 110 North Corn Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


ee 


COUNTRYMAN 


Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 692) 


The department of rural engineering 
is doing much drainage work on farms 
this year. Professor R. B. Robb, of the 
department, is planning to undertake 
the drainage of large areas of muck 
land which belong to the Southern New 
York Railroad, working directly with 
their engineers. Mr. J. L. Strahan, also 
of the department, is taking a trip 
through the eastern part of the state 
where he will lay out several drainage 
systems. 


The committee on agricultural de- 
velopment and education, of the com- 
mittee of State Bankers Association, 
appointed by Mr. B. E. Smythe, was 
here on March 29 for the purpose of 
discussing the aid of the association in 
the development of agriculture in the 
state, in financing farms, in the develop- 
ment of farm bureau work, in develop- 
ing agricultural teaching in the high 
schools of the state, and in financing the 
state garden project. The committee 
consisted of Mr. A. C. Kilmer, First 
National Bank of Cobleskill; Mr. H. G. 
Phelps, Cazenovia National Bank and 
B. E. Smythe, Bronxville. 


During the latter part of April and 
the most of May Professor D. J. Crosby, 
of the department of extension, will 
visit some of the leading agricultural 
colleges for the purpose of studying the 
methods of teaching agriculture, as a 
member of the committee of instruction 
for the Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Associations. The 
committee is as follows: Dr. A. C. 
True, Washington, D. C., director of 
the states relation service, chairman; 
President H. J. Waters of Kansas; Dean 
T. F. Hunt of California; Director J. F. 
Duggar of Alabama; Professor A. V. 
Storm of Minnesota; Mr. A. C. Mona- 
han of the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Professor D. J. Crosby, 
secretary. 
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We Print in Natural 
Colors 


Why don’t you make your 
printed matter show your 
goods just as they appear ? 


We will do this for you at 
a trifling cost over black 
and white. 


Words cannot describe 
your goods as a color illus- 
tration never fails to do. 


Do you want big business? 


Write for samples of 


our process-color work. 


Christy -Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 


————————————————==_=_=_=_==_=_—=S==[_:=[_=[={==x, 
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Wanzer & 
Howell 


The Grocers 


Our Name Signifies 
Quality and Service 


Remember that we have a Sea 
Food Market where you can buy 
Fresh Fish, Oysters, Clams and 
other Sea Foods in their season. 


The H. M. Birge 
& Sons 


of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Claim to manufacture 
the best Wall Paper in 
the World. 

Their ITHACA Agents 


H. J. BOOL CO. 


carry a large stock of 
these Artistic Papers 
and invite an Inspec- 
tion. Price from 10c 
to $10 a Roll. 


130 East State Street 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 680) 


Organic Agricultural Chemistry, By 
Professor J. S. Chamberlain, Professor 
of Organic and Agricultural Chemistry, 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege; published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


Agricultural Chemistry usually has 
two distinct phases: first soils and fer- 
tilizers, and the relation of plants to 
soils; and second, the chemical constitu- 
ents of plants and animals. The purpose 
of this book is to consider the latter part. 
It supplements another book by Doctor 
E. Anderson, the two being intended to 
follow the regular course in general 
chemistry, usually given in the freshman 
year. 

The book is the result of five years 
experience in general agricultural chem- 
istry. It takes up the study of animals 
and animal nutrition before that of 
plants, contrary to the general custom. 

It is divided into three parts, the first 
dealing with the chemistry of the more 
important compounds found in plants; 
the second taking up the relation of the 
living organisms and the third having 
to do with the constituents of crops and 
their food value. 


The Real Estate Educator, By F. M. 
Payne; published by J. Carey and Com- 
pany, New York. 

In no sense an agricultural book, this 
treatise will prove of value to any person 
contemplating the purchase or sale of 
any kind of real estate. ‘‘Dont’s’’ oc- 
cupying 59 of the 246 pages are par- 
ticularly pertinent. The dictionary of 
terms, legal forms and other useful in- 
formation is also valuable and would 
often save a person many dollars spent 
for legal advice. 


On March 26, ten acres of the Uni- 
versity Plantings caught fire and burned 
up. This plot will probably be re- 
planted. In this and other woodlots the 
department of forestry plans to set out 
about 10,000 trees. 
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The J. B. Lang Engine & Garage Co. 


Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop—Steam Vulcanizing 


Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 


STUDEBAKER HUPMOBILE 
CADILLAC MAXWELL 
BROCKWAY and MACK TRUCKS 


BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


E. D. BUTTON. "99 W. H. MORRISON, 90 


College Clothes 


Nearly all the College and University Men like the 
new Spring Models designed by 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
and 


Fashion Park 


As soon as you come here and see them, you’ll under- 
stand why this is true. 


Complete lines of new Spring Sport Coats, White Flannel 
Trousers, Underwear, Hosiery, etc. 


E. B. BAXTER 


150 E. State St. “The Quality Shop” 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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CADY’S EAST HILL MARKET 
HANDLING THE BEST IN THE CITY 


Special Prices to Fraternities Quality and Service Unexcelled 


EAST HILL COAL YARD 
The celebrated Lehigh Valley Coal, Cannel Coal and Wood 


Franklin C. Cornell 
Main Office and Yard, East Ithaca. Downtown Office, Wanzer & Howell. 
PHONES: Bell 362; Ithaca 735 


THE Sai The only Home Cooking in town. 
STUDENT ST. Try us today. 


CAFETERIA MABEL M. BARNED, Prop. 
DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $400,000 Oldest National Bank 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


MANOUSE & DUTSKY, TAILORS 


We specialize on quality. Suits made to order—fit guaranteed. Shirts, hats and caps 
for sale. Pressing contracts. Cleaning, Pressing, Repairing. 315 COLLEGE AVE. 


A. B. BROOKS & SON WHITE & BURDICK CO. 


Pharmacists The Oldest and Largest 
Pure Drugs Toilet Articles Drug Store in the City. 
Accurate Prescription Work Supplies for Agricultural Students 
126 EAST STATE STREET a Specialty 





If you desire for your suit a good 
BOOK BINDERY | CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 


Blank books ruled and bound to order | SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a rea- 
Have your Countryman bound sonable price, all hand work, come 
to 


We bind theses, notes, etc. ~ - 
J. WILL TREE'S 113 N. Tioga St. | 13 eo eRe the Eddy St. Tailor | 
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Was $100 
Now $49 
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The New Oliver Nine 


A TYPEWRITER 
REVOLUTION 


New Machines for Half tne Former Price 













At the very height of its success, The Oliver Typewriter Company 
again upsets the typewriter industry. Just as it did in 1896, when it intro- 


duced visible writing and forced all others to follow. 


Now this powerful 


Company—world wide in influence—calls a halt to old expensive ways of 


selling typewriters. 


A company strong enough, large enough 
and brave enough to do a big, startling 
thing like this, deserves a hearing. 

The full facts are set forth in 
amazing exposure, entitled “The 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
The Remedy.” One copy will be mailed 
to you if you send us the coupon below. 


HOW WE DO IT 

Henceforth The Oliver Typewriter 
Company will maintain no _ expensive 
sales force of 15,000 salesmen and agents. 
Henceforth it will pay no high rents in 
50 cities. There will be no idle stocks. 

You, Mr. User, will deal direct now 
with the actual manufacturer. No mid- 
dlemen—no_ useless tools. We end the 
waste and give you the savings. You 


SAVE $51 


This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year 
development. It is the finest, costliest, 
most successful typewriter we ever 
built. It is yours for 10 cents per day 
in monthly payments of $3.00. Every- 
one can own a typewriter now. Will 
any sane person ever again pay $100 
for a standard typewriter when the 
Standard Visible Oliver Nine sells for 
$49? 


our 
High 





Send today for your copy of our book and 
You'll be surprised. 


further details. 













ee ee 






ee ee 
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Over 600,000 Sold 


Where you saw it will 


It frees buyers of a wasteful burden. 


get the $51 by being your own salesman. 
And we gain economies for ourselves, 
too. So it isn’t philanthropy. Just the 
new, efficient way of doing business to 
meet present-day economic changes. 

Note this fact carefully. We offer the 
identical Oliver Nine—the latest model— 
brand new, for $49, the exact one which 
was $100 until March 1st. 


THE LATEST MODEL 


Do not confuse this offer of The Oliver 
Typewriter Company itself of a _ brand 
new, latest model 9 with offers of 
ond hand or rebuilt machines. 

This is the first time in history that a 
new, standard $100 typewriter has been 
offered We do not offer a sub- 
stitute cheaper, different or re- 
built. 

Read all the secret facts 
ment, entitled “The High 
writers—The Reason and 
The coupon below 
bring you one copy. 


Mail Today—FREE TRIAL 


No money down—no C. O. D. After 
you read our book you may ask for an 
Oliver for five days’ free trial. Be your 
own salesman. Save yourself $51. You 
decide in the privacy of your own office 
or home, as you use the Oliver. Then if 
you want to own an Oliver you may pay 
at the rate of 10 cents per day. 


sec- 


for $49. 
model, 


docu- 
Type- 
Remedy.” 
today will 


in our 
Cost of 
The 
mailed 


Mail the coupon now for “The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
The Remedy.” It rips off the mask. Cut 
the coupon out now. ° 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1223 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago,” Ill. 


| 
| THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY: | 
1223 Olver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago | 


Do not send a machine until I Tries | 
it. Mail me your book, “The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and | 
The Remedy,” your de luxe catalogs | 
and further information. 
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Books Catalogs 


Norton Printing Co. 
317 East State St. 


College, Fraternity and Commer- 
tial Printing 






C. H. Webster, M. D. 


CORNELL, *04 







































Representing 


New York Life In- 


surance Co. 





Magazines Periodicals 

















Orchard Tea 
Shop 


413 College Avenue 


Where discriminating people 
come for tasty food 
WELL SERVED 


121 Catherine St. Ithaca, N. Y. 







Both Phones 





Albert Koch The Ithaca Hotel 


Art Photographer Ithaca, N. Y. 
High Grade Work at Reason- 


European Plan 


ghie Prices The Home of Comfort, 

Luxury and Service 
126 East State Street 

Ithaca, “t- New York 


50 Rooms with tiled private baths 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 





50 Rooms with Running Hot 
and Cold Water 


The Ancients Never Ate in the Meals Modified A la Carte Plan 


Red and White Club Breakfast Special Luncheon 


; Table d’Hote Dinners 
Cafeteria 
J. A. & J. H. Causer, Props. 


Now Look at Them They Are All Dead 
JOSEPH LISSECK Langwell Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. under same 
manag 


jement. 


319 College Ave. Ithaca, N. Y- 
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Improved Train aniiien a New Yale 


THE BLACK DIAMOND THE CORNELLIAN 


Leaves Ithaca 12:37 p. m. Ithaca 11:00 p. m. 
Arrives New York 8:23 p. m. New York 7:45 a. m. 


Equally good service to Chicago and the West 


Lehigh Valley Railroad 


The Route of the BLACK DIAMOND 





The “Short Line Limited” Between Auburn and _ Ithaca 


Cornell 










For Quality in 


ap University 
Athletic | 
~< Association 


leave your orders with 


The 
Atkinson Press 


Master Printers 














122 South Tioga St. Both Telephones 














Allthe Wild Game 4 ai 


- § 
ooo Pheasant. 
You Want x. i First imported 


OR many years we in America have spent much [Rese = from China nm 
time bemoaningthe disappearance of our feathered a) wes 1881.Now bein 
game. But the fact that we have little game to [Rwseii\ “sex bred in fairly 
shoot and little to eat is due solely to our own lack i) Se » large numbers 
of initiative. We should have an abundance of Sa 
game in the fields and on the market. We may ob- 
tain such an abundance by creating a supply equal to 
to the demand. This can be done by increasing 
nature’s output through game farming. And more- 
over, the demand of the sportsman may be much 


greater than at present, and still be easily met. 

We have the land available to make America the greatest 
game producing country in the world. Utilize it, and every- 
one will have more opportunities to indulge in field sports. 
There will be more shooting for all of us, whether or not we 
have access to a preserve, bec use game that is raised for 
sporting purposes can not be confined in any restricted area. 
Wherever game is intensively cultivated, we find improved 
shooting in all the surrounding territory. 

To anyone who has asmall amount of land, game farming 
will prove profitable. The demands for eggs and for breeding 
stock is much greater than the supply, and will be for years 
to come. Pheasant eggs sell today at from $20 to $25 a 
hundred. Live birds bring from $5 to $7 a pair. 

To those who own large acreage, game farming either 
provides sport, or profit from those who will pay for sport. 

To the city man, it opens the possibility of enjoying good 
hunting near home. 

To everyone who shoots, it brings increased pleasure afield. 

Game farming means an addition to our food supply that 
will be welcome to all. 

But this subject is too big to be properly treated in this 
space. If you are interested in it, either as a sportsman, asa 
prospective breeder, or simply because you believe in the 
movement as constructive and progressive, write for the book, 
**Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure,’’ which will be sent 
to you without cost. It tells of the subject in a most interesting and 
informative manner. It is well worth reading. Fill out the coupon 
below and a copy will be mailed you at once. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 35 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and ‘‘E. C.’” Smokeless 
Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting 
Powder; Dynamite for Farming. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 35 
Hercules Powder Corapany, Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen:—-Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure. I am interested in game breeding from the 


standpoint of obentubasaenee 


Very truly yours, 
Name...--22-ceee------ 222 222------ 


Address 
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Tractor 


Study CASE Tractors 
In the Field 


Ask your nearest Case tractor dealer to show you 
one of our tractors. Let him explain to you in detail 
the superior features in these tractors. 

Then see these tractors in the field. Watch their per- 
formance. Note their efficiency, their economy, their 
serviceability. 


S/udy them. Compare Case with others. The more you 
know about Case tractors and the more you compare 
them with others, the better you will understand why 
Case dominates. 


There are five sizes complete information 
of Case tractors—9-18, regarding our tractors. 
10-20, 12-25, 20-40 and ‘es ee 
30-60. This means a Rg about Case tractors. You 
size for every size ee will find that knowing all 
farm. f abou Case will be a 

Write us today for n., great help to you when 


. you have your own farm 
our new tractor liter- tins J Write for full information 


ature. It gives you today. 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Ine. 


Founded 1842 
§24 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 


















The height of this print of &0,000,000 Ibs. cf butter is 90 feet 
—-its length 180 feet. An average loss of 10 Ibs. cf butter 
per cow by all separators except Sharplescauses this appal- 
ling yearly cream loss in the United States alone. If all 
separators were Sharples this immense p:le would be saved 
annually. For this reason: Sharples is the orly Separator that skims 
clean ee ot speed, Look ba k over your pa: perience wit 
Separators. Many a day a8 u determined to turn et top speed 
lose cream. Bu . en0 ynsciously, little by aittle, you Ss! lackened a lost 
cream. That separator was not a 


SHARPLES 


SUCTICN-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


rere vou " ave Siowod down and «ill ost ee 

— ild ha sl 1 down and l particle of 
shart ies the on y separator thi nects the mcods’’—almost 
in its adaptability to every day condi- 








It’s the separator that not only can do 
1 work, but w/// do it, rerardless of 
rorable circumstances. Sharples is 





—the only separator that ski lean at widely 
vary r speeds, 

—the only separator thet delivers cream of un- 
changing thickness—all 

—the only separator you can turn faster and 
finish ming; Quicker, 

—the only separator with just one piece in the 
bow!—no d , easiest to cl 

=the only separator with knec-low supply tank 
and a once-a-month oiling s3 


Over a miilion users! Made and strongly guar- 
anteed by the oldest and greatest separator 
factory in America. Many a Sharples has 
been in constant use for 25 years at trifling 
repair cost. Send for free Catalog to Dept. 115. 





Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco Portland 
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